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Irving is that of Nathaniel Parker Willis, a genuine poet, and one 


In the accompanying engraving, our artist, Mr. Kilburn, has , of the most brilliant and sparkling prose writers of the age. 


grouped together some of the leading stars in the firmament of | 
American literature. At the head of the group is the mild and 
genial Irving, occupying a position to which he is rightfully enti- 
tled. Long before the present generation of writers saw the light, — 
Washington Irving had made himself an American and a trans- 
atlantic reputation ; and now, in the evening of his days, from the 
tranquil retreat of Sunny Side, on the borders of his beloved 
Hudson, illustrated and rendered classic by his genius, he still 
cultivates, as a labor of love, that literature which was his staff 
and support during the trials of his manhood. Near the head of 


| 
‘ 


There is a fascination in every sentence that he pens, and in spite 


of the daring innovations that mark his style, his writings possess | 


an enduring vitality. Henry W. Longfellow is here, the most 
prolific and most popular of our poets. Like Willis and Irving’s 
his name and fame belong to universal literature. Below Long- 


fellow’s is the head of Curtis, one of the latest and brightest names | 


in our literature. His gorgeous pictures of the East, full of thought, 
poetry and feeling, hardly prepared the public to anticipate in 


him that vein of rich humor and sparkling satire he has since so 


successfully developed. ‘‘ Our Best Society,” the first of the se- 


ries of Potiphar papers in Putnam, was pronounced by one of our 
soundest critics, the best magazine article ever written. The wide- 
spread popularity of Curtis is richly deserved. On the opposite 
side of the engraving we behold the lineaments of Bayard Tay- 
lor, the poet-pilgrim. Wm. C. Bryant, perbaps the greatest of 
American poets, the immortal author of “ Thanatopsis,” written 
at the age of eighteen, and Wm. H. Prescott, the brilliant histo- 
rian, complete the group of literary celebrities, whom any na- 
tion or age might be proud to acknowledge. With such men liv- 
ing among us, we no longer need depend on Europe for our sup- 
ply of mental food. Indeed, if we do not cease to import “the 
| feast of reason,” we also export its materials. 
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BARBARIGO THE STRANGER, 
A TALE OF MILAN DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


CHAPTER XIII —[cortixvep.] 

“Dies! The marquis dies! Visconti?” whispered Donna Sil- 
via, starting to her fect, and seizing her husband by the arm. 
“ Sumely he will die in time.” 

“ And that time will be soon.” 

“ Not at your bidding, signor ?” 

“ My bidding will not prevent it.” 

“ Barnabas Visconti! do you mean that you will use any ef- 
fort towards procuring the death of the marquis ?” 

“I think I shall.” 

The duchess dropped her hands and clasped them in horror. 

“ You will not! O1 you cannot do it!” she cried, in tones of 
agony and supplication. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


“T will do anything—anything I please. So waste no more 
words upon the matter. Beware now, for I command you; and 
for the future you will be wise if you look upon the matter as 
settled.” 

“ And it was for this I became your wife—for this I gave you 
my hand, and swore to love and obey you!” groaned the duchess, 
raising her hands to her face, and bursting into tears. 

Had she spoken this less feelingly, the duke might have given 
an angry response, but the anger marks passed from his face, 
though all the native sternness was left. 

“ You forget, signora,” he said. “When I took you for my 
wife, I, too, swore to love and protect. Now God knows I love 
you with my whole heart, and for yourself you have not a wish 
that I will not gratify. But I did not bind myself to give up my 
ducal power into your hands. By secking too much, you may 
fall short of what you would otherwise gain. Remember this, 
and take heed. I wouid be alone now.” 

Donna Silvia said no more, but with a firm, slow step she turn- 
ed and left the room, and shortly afterwards the duke descended 
to the hall where he generally gave audience, for it was near 
the hour when the officers came with their reports. When he 
reached this hall, he found most of his officers there assembled, 
together with several of the citizens. He had just taken his seat 
when it was announced to him that a messenger was in waiting 
who wished to see him ; and an order was at once given for his 
admission. 

The new comer was the Count da Mosta, and a member of Ja- 
copo Della Torre’s household. A dark cloud gathered over the 
duke’s brow as he saw the messenger, for he instantly guessed 
the object of his mission. 

“ Speak, signor,”’ said Visconti, as Da Mosta drew near. 

“‘ Most noble duke,”” commenced the messenger, “I come from 
our noble lord, Jacopo Della Torre. He bids me ask if you 
ior where his son is ?” 

“ What should I know of his son?” replied the duke, sternly, 
and with some little show of anger. 

“ My lord is aware, signor duke, that you sent to Verona for 
his arrest ; and he is also aware that he was arrested—and by your 
authority. Of course you will not wonder, then, that the parent 
should now look to you.” 

“ He should have looked to his son, and kept him at home. If 
the marquis has been arrested, he must abide by the consequen- 
ces. But I know not where he is.” 

“Is be not in prison at Verona ?” 

“I know not. He was there, but that was a week ago.” 

“ My lord duke, you know very well there is no tribunal at Ve- 
rona competent to try the marquis, and if he is there it must still 
be by your orders ; and if he is not there, then he must have been 
removed at your will. I trust you will at least answer me with 
truth.” 

“Ha! have ye come here to insult me ?” 

“No, signor duke, I have merely come here for right and 
justice.” 

“Then you may go and tell your master that he can have no 
knowledge of his son from me.” 

“ You might take calmer thought, my lord ; for there is impor- 
tance to this affair.” 

“You have my answer.” 

“ Then you will not even tell where the marquis is!” 

“ No.” 

The messenger’s face turned first pale and then red. This was 
an injustice which was too glaring to be mistaken, and it wrought 
deeply upon his feelings. 

“Thad thought,” he said, very calmly and coolly, “that we 
could find justice here. The Della Torra ask no more.” 

The duke would have flown into a passion at once, had not 
one of his old courtiers at that moment approached him and 
whispered in his ear. He did not speak loud enough for any one 
else to hear, but what he said had much influence on the duke, 
for the latter bowed his head « moment, and then said to the 


messenger : 
~ “ Go and tell the old count that his son is now in prison in 
Verona, J think, but J am not sure, The youngster has been kill- 


ing the governor's guard there, and he may be held without my 
orders. But I want no more messages from Jacopo Della Torre, 
nor will I receive any. This is the last that comes to me from 
his presence.” 

“ How, signor? Not receive even a message from him ?” 

“ No—not even a message,” exclaimed Visconti, his anger 
gradually breaking out. ‘ Let him send another messenger here 
and I'll have him arrested. Has he not already sent a messenger 
to Pope Urban, at Rome? Answer me that!” 

“ He may have sent one,” replied Da Mosta. 

“ Ay, you know he has sent one. And wherefore did he send 
it but to ark assistance against me? Oho! I can see. Now if 
Della Torre thinks to gain the pope over to him, he must depend 
upon the pope, and not be sending messages to me.” 

The Count da Mosta hung his head, for he knew that his mas- 
ter had sent a messenger to Urban V., and that that message was 
to ask the papal power to crush the aspiring Visconti. 

“You can go now,” resumed the duke. “ Tell Jacopo that 
his eon is in prison, and that he will come out when I will it. 
If he wants his son released before that time, let him send to 
the pope !” 

This announcement had the effect of exciting the indignation 
of the officers of Visconti, and they no longer looked with favor 
upon the messenger. To know that Della Torre was trying to 
win the pope over against their master was enough, and once 
more they were ready to sustain him, even in his course against 
Francesco. 

With a look of mingled anger and mortification, Da Mosta left 


THE DUCHESS INTERCEDING FOR FRANCESCO. 


the hall, and in a few moments more the duke commenced to at- 
tend to the business of his own people as though nothing unusual 
had happened. Only ever and anon a dark cloud would flit 
across his face, and once or twice the name of the pope dwelt 
upon his lips; but "twas in no loving mood that he uttered that 
name. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A MESSENGER OF HOPE. 


NgaARLY two weeks had passed away after the arrest of Fran- 
cesco and the sad mistake of Julia. ‘The latter had been, during 
that time, at her uncle’s palace, while the former had spent the 
long days and nights in a prison-house. It was late in the after- 
noon, and the sun was pouring its last flood of golden rays into 
the apartment which Julia occupied. She was sitting in a large, 
softly cushioned chair, and by her side sat her uncle. She was 
somewhat paler than her wont, but she had nearly recovered from 
the effects of the blow she had given herself. The dagger had 
not touched the vital parts. Its point seemed to have struck the 
breast-bone in an oblique direction, and thence passed on towards 
the right side, without touching the lungs or heart. A slight fe- 
ver had ensued, but not a dangerous one, and what sickness she 
had experienced had been more the and excite- 
ment than of the wound. 

“ You shall do as you please,” said Sean in continuation 
of a conversation which had been going on for some moments. 
“If you choose to remain with me you shall do so, and you may 
be assured that the duke cannot take you from me,” 

“ Alas, good uncle,” returned the maiden, sadly, “you cannot 
release Francesco.” 

“No—I cannot, He is beyond my power.” 


| 
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“Then I will return to my mother. I shall be happier with 
her.” 

“ But you may be made to marry with Loredano if you do.” 
“No, no; they wili not make me do that.” 

“ But you know what your mother wrote. If the duke is de- 


_ termined on that point, I see not how you can escape. You must 


bear this in mind.” 
“ And is the count recovered ?” 
“Not yet. His wound was a severe one, and he has been very 


| sick. But his physician told me to day that he was recovering.” 


Julia bowed her head and remained in silent thought for some 
moments. At length she said : 

“1 will return to my mother. I know she is not happy while I 
am away. When she was here last week, I knew she either wish- 
ed to remain, or to have me follow her. 0,1 should think the 
duke might allow ber to remain with me.” 

“ Ah, Julia, you do not know that man yet. He has no evil 
wish towards yourself, and he would gladly have allowed your 
mother to remain, had he not seen that such a course would not 
have been calculated to hasten your return. No—his whole de- 
sire is to have you back with him ; and I expect his couriers here 
to-morrow after you. Think well before you make up your mind. 
You shall be a child to me.” 

“I must go to my mother, signor. 0, I shall never forget your 
kindness, but you will not blame me for what I do.” 

“ Most surely not, sweet one. I only ask you to be happy.” 

“IT shall be happier with my mother. You know how good 
and kiod she is; and you know, too, how unhappy she must be 
if her husband is angry with her—and that he 
will be if I do not return. And then why may we 
not hope that the duke may be urged from his 
purpose concerning my wedding with the count!’ 

“Ah!” returned the uncle, with a dubious 
shake of the head, “the duke has reasons for his 
actions. You may be sure he would never give 
your hand where you could not give your heart, 
had he not weighty reasons for it.” 

“ But what reasons can he have ?” 

“Can you not see?” 

“ No, uncle—I cannot.” 

“Do you not know that the Count of Monza is 
one of the most powerful nobles in Lombardy, and 
that he combines in his person the whole represen- 
tative force of Monza and Bergamo? The blood 
of the old kings is in his veins, and he is their 
only living scion. Thousands of our people would 
follow his standard for this latter reason alone. 
The count has seen a beautiful muiden of the Del- 
la Torra, and if he cannot have your hand he will 
be almost sure to unite himself with that opposing 
house. It is furthermore whispered that the pope 
looks with no favor upon the Visconti, and that 
he may give his aid against them. If such is the 
case, the duke’s position would be almost hopeless 
without the allegiance of ae. Now you un- 
derstand 

“ But all this was never told to me before,” mur- 
mured Julia, with an expression of mingled won- 
der and pain upon her handsome face. 

“ Becapse the duke is not fond of telling his 
troubles.” 

This opened a new source of light to the maid- 
en’s mind, and for some moments she dwelt upon 
it deeply. 

“ Bat,” she said, looking up suddenly, “the 
principality of Bergamo belongs in the duke’s 
family.” 

“T am aware of that, but the duke had no rela- 
tions unprovided for, and he gave the titles and 
income to the count, and now he cannot take it back, for it was 
a life tenure.” 

“T must think of this,” said Julia, thoughtfully. 

“ So do, and to. morrow I will be governed by your will.” 

The sun was down, and the shedes of evening were gathering 
about the palace, when Julia was left alone; but she was not long 
to remain thus, for Lucetta soon appeared and announced that 
an old man wished to see her. 

“ Who is he ?” the maiden asked, with some 

“I do not know,” answered Lucetta. “I only know that he 
is very anxious to sce you, and that his very looks show that he 
would do you no harm.” 

“ But did he give no reason for this wish ?” 

“No. He only said it was for your good he would see you.” 

“Then let him come,” said Julia, without taking any more 
time to consider. 

Lucetta withdrew and in a few moments more the door was 
opened, and the tall, dark form of a man entered. As he ap- 
proached from the gathering gloom, and came nearer to where 
Julia sat, she recognized a face which she had seen once before at 
her mother’s house, ere the duke had come to offer his hand. 

“ Do you recognize mé, signora *” asked the strange visitor, a8 
he took a seat near the maiden. 

“ I think I saw you once at my mother’s house, signor,” an- 
ewered Julia, gazing fixedly into his face. 

“You did, I knew your mother well.” 

* Yet, signor, I forget your name.” 

“ Did you ever know it?” the man with 

“ I forget now, signor.” 

“1 think your mother never told you; but I am called Barbe- 
rige. ” 
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“ What? the stranger?” uttered the fair girl. 

Jalia felt a sudden glow of hope now, for there was something 
in the presence of the man before her which at least had a deep 
meaning to it. She knew not what power he might have—she 
knew not that he had any; only she knew that Barbarigo was 
known all over Milan as one who held all secrets, and who never 
advised a person but for good. Many men had disobeyed him, 
but evil was sure to follow sach disobedience ; while, on the other 
hand, those who followed his counsel never had occasion to regret 
it. He seemed to :.now all things, even to the most secret af- 
fairs of church and state, and yet none knew from whence he 
derived his infurmation. Though he appeared in Milan, in Lodi, 
in Monza, in Verona, and wherever else he chose, yet none knew 
his home—none could fix his abiding place. Julia knew all this, 
and hence it is no wonder that she should feel some confidence 
in his power, and some hope in that power, if it was to be exerted 
in her favor. 

“ Julia Visconti,” said Barbarigo, after he had given her time 
to view his face and person, “I am weli acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances under which you are now placed, and I have come. to 
offer you my servi , rather, to give you my counsel. Will 
you listen ?”’ 

“ Most willingly, signor,” answered the gentle girl, confidingly. 

“Then for your mother’s sake, you had better return to Milan 
on the morrow, when the dake send; for you.” 

“T had made up my mind to that effect once ; nor have I alter- 
ed it yet. Oaly my uncle assures me that the duke will make 
me marry «ith Marco Loredano, and from this I may have hesi- 
tated some.” 

“ Then hesitate no more, on the morrow return to your mother. 
Loredano is not able to move yet, so you will be under no im- 
mediate apprehension on that score. But should the trial come 
ere I see you again, be sure that nothing induces you to wed with 
the count.” 

“ But how shall I prevent it ?” 

“ Beg for more time; and should the duke press you, send 
word to me by Lorenzo Pisani, the duke’s boy-page. He will 
know where to leave your message, and then I shall get it. I 
wish you now to understand my object. I am determined that 
you shall not wed with the Count of Monza, and I do this, not 
only for your own sake, but for your mother’s. Yet I wish you 
to return to Milan.” 

As the man ceased speaking, Julia remembered her lover, and 
with this idea she started forward and placed her hand upon his 
arm. 

“ But the Marquis of Lodi, signor—O, cannot you save him?” 

“I cannot promise ; but I will if I can. He is now in prison, 
and over the keepers thereof I dare exert no influence. But even 
of him, and for him, you may hope.” 

“O, may I? I know you would not tell me this if you your- 
self had not hope. I will hope—hope for Francesco, and then 
life will look bright once more.” 

“ You will not place too much dependence upon my efforts in 
that quarter, but I promise that nothing shall be wanting on my 


“Surely I can ask no more.” 

“ And now,” resumed Barbarigo, rising, “I think you under- 
stand me fully. I can say no more—only remember what I have 
said. Go to your home in Milan, and when the duke shall abso- 
lutely present the count for your hand, then get time to acquaint 
me with the fact. The boy, Lorenzo, may be trusted.” 

Julia murmured her thanks, and while yet the words trembled 
upon her lips the strange man turned away from the room. It 
was now fairly dark, and as soon as the stranger had gone, Julia 
went to one of her windows, which overlooked a spacious garden, 
and sat down. Thé dark foliage without was now blended togeth- 
er in one dim mass, and here and there in the heavens, some of 
the earlier stars had set themselves upon their night watch over 
earth. The maiden was sad and thoughtful, for she felt lonesome 
and weary. To be sure, the things she had just heard had arous- 
ed a new hope in her soul, but then many things conspired to 
prevent any uprising of joyful emotion. She sat thus when 
Lucetta entered the apartment. 

The latter took a seat opposite her mistress, at another window, 
and, without speaking, she gazed out upon the darkening scene. 
She was thoughtful, too, and ever and anon a low sigh would 
break from her bosom. 

** Lucetta,” spoke Julia, after the two had remained for many 
minutes in silence, “ do you, too, feel sad and lonesome !” 

“ Ay, my sweet mistress. How can I help it?” 

“ But why should you feel thas? Whom do you miss?” 

“ Miss?” repeated Lucetta, looking up towards the place where 
her mistress sat. “ Why—lI miss all whom you miss.” 

“ But you sighed too deeply for one who only misses acquaint- 
ances. Ah, Lucetta, those sighs came from the heart.” 

“ Did they ad 

“IT know they did. You do not fear to trust me, Lucetta.” 

“No, no,” the girl murmured, leaving her seat and sinking 
down upon her knees by Julia’s side; she laid her head upon her 
mistress’s lap and burst into tears. 

“ What is it, Lacetta? Tell me what has happened,” the 
maiden said, laying her hands upon the girl’s head. 

“ You will not laugh at me ¢” 

“Laugh at you! Laugh, when a soul so pure as yours is 
touched with pain! You wrong me, my child.” 

“No, no, I meant no wrong; but—but—I did not know but 
that you might think me foolish.” 

“ Have I not known thee ever since both you and I were little 
children? and do I not know how true and noble you are! 


Speak, Lucetta, and open your heart to me. Why do you sigh | concerning him at present. Poor Lucetta is sorely troubled on his 


and weep?” 

Lacetta was silent for a few moments, but at length she said : 

“ He was noble—he saved the marquis—he would have died for 
you had there been necd.” 

“ You mean Pietro Carravello ?”’ whispered Julia. 

“ Yes—and where is he now ?” 

“Is he not in prison with his master ?”’ 

“No. Nothing has been heard of him since that night on 
which he foaght by the side of the marquis. He was seen to fall 
beneath a heavy blow.” 

Lacetta stopped and again she wept. 

“ You loved Pietro, then ?” Julia said, drawing the girl’s head 
close to her. 

“ How could [ help it? And—O,I thought we should live so 
happily together in Aastria.”’ 

“Poor Lacetta! You can sympathize with me, now. But 
weep not yet. Pietro may be alive and well.” 

And yet, almost as she spoke, Julia bowed her head and burst 
into tears. Her heart was touched, and she remembered now on- 
ly the dark cload that had gathered over her way. 

“If I could only know where he was,”” murmared Lucetta. 

“‘ But sappose he was in prison ?”’ 

“ Then I would go and comfort him.” 

“ Would you *” 

“If they would let me into his dungeon.” 

This opened a new thought to Julia’s mind. Her lover was in 
prison. Might she not gain admission to him. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A GLEAM OF HOPE—A GLOOM OF DESPAIR. 


With Francesco Della Torre the hours dragged slowly and | 
heavily away. Immured within a deep, dark dungeon, he lay, | 
where daylight came only in struggling, sickly beams, and where 
the chill, damp atmosphere gathered about him like a wet gar- | 
ment. ‘There he had lain for two weeks, and during all that time | 
he had only seen the man who brought him bread and water. 
He had repeatedly spoken to this individual, but he could gain | 
no answer. He knew not what was to become of him, nor what 
sort of a complaint had been lodged against him. 

One morning, just as the ragged walls of his cell had become 
visible by the light which struggled through a narrow aperture | 
over head, he was aroused by the sliding of the bolts upon the | 
outside of his door. It was too early for his food, and his heart | 
leaped up with a quickening emotion ; for anything to relieve the _ 
dismal monotony of his prison house would be grateful. The | 
door was opened, and as he looked up he was sure he saw a 
female form. He started to his feet; he heard his name pro- | 
nounced; and on the next moment Julia Visconti was upon his 
bosom. 

For some moments only low sobs and murmars broke upon the 
air of the prison-house, but gradually the marynis fully realized 
that he held his beloved to his arms, and his thanksgiving was | 
deep and fervent. 

“ This is a blessing I have prayed for,” he said; “but itis | 
more than I could calmly hope. I did not think they would give 
you entrance here.” 

“« My uncle gained passage for me,” returned Julia. And then 


as she tried to peer through the gloom of the place she added, [ 


in a shivering, fearful tone: ‘‘But they do not keep you here 
always! They do not make you stay in this dreadful place !” 
“T have not placed my foot outside these walls, love, since the 
night on which I was taken. But think not of that. It makes 
little difference where I am kept, so long as my liberty is taken 


from me. Now tell me of yourself—of your father; of your 
prospects.” 

“To-day I return to Milan. I have resolved to return to my 
mother. 


“ You do right, Julia,” murmared the marquis, sinking down 
upon his low pallet, and drawing the maiden down by his side. 
“ You can hope no more for me. You will return and—and—but 
tell me—does the count still live !” 

“ Yes, and he is nearly recovered.” > 

“ Then you will marry with him!” 

“ Never! never, Francesco. O,I have a new source of hope. 
You have heard of Barbarigo !” 

“ Yes, often.” 

“ And do you know who he is ?” 

“Only that men call him Barbarigo, and that he possesses some 
marvellous power.” 

“ Well, he has promised to help me. He says I must not wed 
with the count ; and he says he will help you if he can.” 

“ Help me ?” uttered the marquis, starting. “ Did he say that *” 

“ He did.” 

“Then I, too, may have hope. 0, if Barbarigo will help me, 
I may surely dare to hope. But what did he say ?” 

Julia went on and related the particulars of the interview she 
had had with the strange man, and when she had ceased her lover 
quickly said : 

* Ah! this is hope, surely. Hope for you, at least.” 

“ Hope for me? Can I have a hope that does not reach to 
you? Can I hope for joy while you are suffering! Ah! it is 
only the prospect of your freedom that sinks with hope to my soul. 
But he can surely help you.” 

Perhaps so.” 

And upon this subject the lovers dwelt some time. At length 
the marquis remembered his faithful esquire, and he asked if Julia 
had seen or heard from him, 

“No,” replied Julia, “nota word. Nor can I leara anything 


| account.” 


“ Ah, does she love him ?” 

“ Yes, most devotedly.” 

“Then Pietro was not disappointed. He loved her from the 
moment she first spoke to him ; and he asked me, as we walked 
from the Consiglio palace, if I thought the pretty maid would 
love him. Alas, poor Pietro! 0, he was a noble soul—as noble 
as earth ever bore. God grant that I may see him again.” 

“Tis strange, if he lives, that he should not have called upon 
me,”’ said Julia. 

“ Yet he may live, and be imprisoned,” suggested Francesco. 

“No; for I have asked my uncle, and he says nothing has 
been seen of him by any of the officers since that sad evening. 
The soldiers made most strict search for him then, but they eould 
not find him.” 

This was a source of wonder to the marquis, and he had made 
some further remark upon the sabject, when the door of the cell 
was opened and an officer looked in. 

“Your uncle waits for you, signora,” he said. 

“Then I must go,” the maiden uttered; and then turning to 
her lover, she added in a whisper: “Fear not for me. I am 
yours, and yours alone. Death shall wed me ere I give my hand 
to Loredano! Look only to yourself, and know that I am yours. 
Ah! I would to God that I might share this dungeon with you.” 

“No, no, loved one. Go and cheer your noble mother. Go, 
and Heaven’s best angels guard and bless thee.” 

The officer now stepped into the dungeon, and the lovers 
spoke no more. There was one embrace—one swect kise—and 
then, with a bursting sob, Julia turned away from the place. 

In one hour from that time, the maiden was on her way to 
Milan, accompanied by Father Andrea and four nobles of the 
Visconti. 

And Francesco remained in his cold, damp dungeon. It seem- 
ed lonesome, doubly so now—for he knew that his love was far 


| away from him, and the clouds all settled about him again. For 


awhile he had allowed himself to have strong hopes upon the 


| promise of Barbarigo : but what could those hopes be ! 


“ Only for life,” the young noble murmured to himself. “ He 
may gain me liberty and life, buat no more. He cannot give me 
the hand of Julia Visconti. If the stern duke says nay, where 
is the power on earth that can unsay it! She will return, and— 
and—she must obey her father’s will. ©, he is not the man to 


| be thwarted. Alas! she is lost to me!” 


And surely the marquis did not judge without reason. He 
knew the duke, and he knew the tearful power he could wield. 
Only a few short moments of that brighter hope were with him, 
and then his soul sank again. To be sure, the lamp of life held 
some faint promise of holding out a short time longer; but where 
could the light of love find fuel for its continuance ! Only in the 
mists and glooms of chance. Something might transpire in his 
favor, but all probabilities were against him. 

The day dragged drearily and heavily away, and the night came 
—but no supper came with it. At length the last faint glimmer 
of light died away from the narrow aperture, and the dungeon 
was enveloped in pitchy blackness. It was three hours after this, 
and the prisoner knew it could not be far from ten o’clock, when 


| the bolts of the door were moved, and shortly afterwards the light 


of a lantern flashed through the darkness of the place. The mar- 
quis looked, and he could see the forms of three men. He could 
not see their faces—he could only see that they were powerful 
men, and that they wore dark colored robes. 

“ Francesco, Marquis of Lodi,” spoke one of them, he who held 
the lantern, “ art thou here !” 

“ That is my name and title,” replied the prisoner. 

“ Then you will come with us,” resumed the stranger. 

“ Whither ?” asked the marquis, with some apprehension. 

“ Whither we go, signor. Your own eyes shall see when you 
arrive.” 

“ T am ready to go from here.” 

“ You will suffer yourself to be hoodwinked first.” 

“ How ? hoodwinked, signors ” 

“ Yes—so we were ordered.” 

The marquis saw that resistance would be useless, and without 
the thought of offering any, he submitted to the operatioh. But 
this was not all. As soon as his eyes had been blinded, bis arms 
were pinioned behind him, and in this manner he was led from the 
dungeon. When he reached the open air he was caused to wait 
awhile, and at length he heard the sound of horses’ hoofs upon 
the pavements. 

“ Come, signor marquis, now for a ride in the saddle,” said 
one of his conductors, at the same time laying a hand upon his 
shoulder and leading him forward. ‘“ You shall leave this wicked 
city as soon as possible.” ~ 

“ But why is this! Tell me where I am to go.” 

“ We can tell you nothing; so you may understand that now. 
Tu all that may happen, you will be wise if you hold both your 
tongue and your temper.” 

“ You will at least tell me for whom you act.” 

“Yes. For justice.” 

“Then if it be true justice, I fear not.” 

Thus far the marquis spoke, but he said no more ; for there 
was something in the tones of his guide which assured him 
that he could not trifle. But whatever may have been his 
thoughts they were cut short by the voice of his guide again in his 
ear. 
“Come, this way—here is your foot—steady, now. Up you 
go! There, now we'll be off in a moment.” 

Francesco was now in the saddle, and in 9 moment more he felt 
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* Hold still, now,” said his companion. 
animal under us, and there’ no danger.” 

The marquis made no reply, and in a moment more the order 
was given to start. He listened a few moments after they had 
started, to ascertain how many horses there were. He could make 
out two besides the one on which he rode; so he knew that his 
three guides were yet with him. For a while the iron-shod hoofs 
rattled upon the pavements, and then they strack upon the sandy 
road without the city. They had not stopped at any gate, and 
yet they must have passed one. 

The horses were now put into a gallop, and in this way they 
continued for several hours. The marquis judged it to be some 
time past midnight when one of his guides told him he might 
have his hoodwink off if he desired. It was taken off, and again 
the party started on. Our hero could now see that he was trav- 
elling westward, and he felt sure he was going to Milan. The 
night was calm and cool, and the stars all out, and to the left the 
marquis could see the buildings of a town. One tall spire which 
arose like a pointing finger in the centre of the place, he recog- 
nized, and he knew the town to be Chiaro. In half an hour more 
the Chiese River was crossed, and the prisoner now felt sure that 
he was bound for Milan. 

At daylight they reached the town of Pompejano, and here they 
stopped at an old convent, just without the walls of the town. 
The marquis was assisted from the saddle and conducted into the 
convent. He saw his guide converse awhile with an old Francis- 
can friar, and shortly afteswards the latter came towards him. 

“ My son,” he said, “ follow me, and I will show thee a place 
of rest. You must be fatigued after your journey,” 

To the marquis there was mockery in this, but he kept his in- 
dignation back and followed the old friar. He was conductcd to 
a small apartment, with a single window before which hung a 
white curtain. The lashing was cast loose from his arms and then 
he was left alone. He heard the moving of a heavy bolt, and he 
knew he was locked in. Instinctively he moved the curtain aside 
from the window, and he found the aperture guarded by heavy 
iron bars. He thumped upon the walls with his knuckles and 
they were of solid masonry very neatly dressed with cement. So 
he was in prison again. 

Ere long a loaf of bread and a pot of water were brought to 
him, and he was informed that this would last him through the 
day. The day passed away, and when the mantle of night was 
once more drawn over the earth, the three men came again, and 
Francesco was again hoodwinked and his arms pinioned. Thus 
he was led out and lifted into*the saddle, and he was soon on his 
way as before. 

Hour after hour passed away, and yet on they galloped. The 
marquis knew when he crossed the Adda; and he knew, too, 
when he crossed the Lambro, but it was not by the Milan bridge. 
There was a sound in that bridge that sent a thriil of horror to 
his soul. He had crossed it before, and he knew whither it led. 
Half an hour afterwards he was stopped and assisted to his feet. 
He knew well he was in Saint Donsto. 

Two of his conductors now took him, one by each arm, and 
led him on. First the way seemed to be through a wide, paved 
court, then up a short range of stone steps into a building, as he 
could tell by the change of atmosphere. Here he heard whisper- 
ing, and shortly afterwards he was led on again. But now the 
way was downward—down, down, down! The atmosphere be- 
came chill and damp, and massive walls drank up the echo of the 
footfalls. 

By-and-by he was stopped. A rusty bolt grated in its socket, 
a heavy door jarred—the old hinges creaked—and in a moment 
more the marquis was urged forward. 

“ Here is another resting-place, signor marquis.” 

“O! no, no—not here! ©, God! not here!” cried the prison- 
er, struggling to hold back. 

“ But it must be here.” 

And with these words he was forced into the cell. He felt a 
dagger-stroke upon the cord that bound his arms, but before he 
could shake off the folds the door was closed and the grating 
bolts were shot into their sockets. 

Francesco tore the bandage from his eyes, but he could see 
nothing, for the place was dark as Erebus. He felt his way to one 
of the walls, and ’twas damp and jagged. He groped along, and 
soon found a low pallet of wood upon which seemed to be a mass 
of mouldy, damp straw. 

Here he sat down and pondered upon what had passed. He 
had watched the way well—all the distances from river to river— 
and the last bridge he knew to be the pass to St. Donato. Then 
he must be in St. Donato now. He was in prison, and he knew 
that St. Donato had but one prison-house, and that was—the 
Horr Ixqvisitiox. 


“ We've got a stout 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DEEP PLOTTING. 


Tue Count of Monza had recovered so far as to enable him to 
move out some days before he reached Milan. He had been very 
careful during his illness, and, what was better still for his mus- 
cles, he was very careful during his convalescence. He had taken 
no drugs, aod hence his system had only the one enemy to bear 
up under, and nature did her work well. When he returned to 
Milan he was somewhat paler than was his wont, but his frame 
had regained most of its strength, save that of endurance. 

Of course Loredano’s first movement upon reaching his native 


City was to visit the duke, who was overjoyed to see him back.’ 


“ By my faith, count,” uttered Visconti, in a half jocose tone, 
after other preliminary matters had been disposed of, “ but the 
marquis gave yous hard one He took some advantage, did he 


not? Some trip of the foot—some device to attract your atten- 
tion? Eh?” 

The count hung down his head for a moment, and he was sure- 
ly debating whether he should tell the truth. But his better na- 
ture prevailed. He believed the marquis was now where he could 
do no more harm, and he could afford to tell the thing just as it 
was. So he said: 

“No, no, my lord. I will not allow myself to deceive you, or 
to be deceived. Francesco Della Torre was a remarkable man— 
or is, if he lives. Does he yet live?” 

The duke started at this question, and for a moment he hesi- 
tated. But at length he said: 

“1 do not think we shall see him again, so go on.” 

“TI was simply going to remark that the marquis has not his 
equal in the country. By my truth, my lord, he is a brave fellow, 
and cold steel seems to have no power upon him. He fought me 
fairly, and—I think he spared me at first, though I gave him a 
hard one. But the stroke that touched home so severely upon me 
was a masterly onc, and one that could not be gained but by one 
who possessed the coolest of heads and the calmest of nerves. 
Why, he allowed my point to touch his bosom and then escaped 
it by a simple motion of the body, thus allowing my impetus to 
drive me on, while he calmly took my side for his target. And 
then only think of he and his man slaying the twelve-stout guards- 
men! By the saints, but he should have been a Visconti.” 

“So he should; so he should,” uttered the duke, energetically. 
“ Bat if he were a Visconti, my dear count, your hopes with Julia 
would be ruined.” 


“ Perhaps so; but then you know the natural perverseness of 
woman. Had the marquis been a Visconti, she would never 
have looked upon him with love. But how goes my suit with 
the ladies ?” 

“ Ah, about as usual. Though I think you had better see the 
duchess yourself. You may plead with the duchess as you please ; 
and you may touch her heart. You shall have the maiden—by 
the holy saints you shall—but ’twould be more pleasant to have 
the mother on your side.” ” 

“I will see her,” replied the count, confidently. ‘“ When may 
I do so?” 

“ At once, if you choose. She is now in her boudoir, and you 
can announce yourself: Do so, for I have a moment’s business 
on my hands which I would get off—a sort of indirect message 
from the pope. By the heavens above me, I shajl punish that 
pope one of these days. But go, and I will see you on your 
return.” 

So the count went at once to the apartments of the duchess. 
He announced himself to one of the attendants, and was soon 
admitted to the boudoir, where he found Donna Silvia alone. 


much softened.’ She asked after his health; and be asked after 
her’s and Julia’s. Some remarks were made upon the length of 
time be had been absent, and so on, and by-and-by the count 
came around to the main point. 

“Bignora,” said he, speaking in a soft, earnest tone, “I have 
sought 700 now to place my happiness in your hands. O, do not 
cast me off.” 

“1—I—do not understand you, signor,” replied the duchess, 


trembling. ‘ 


LOREDANO’S INTERVIEW WITH THE DUCHESS. 


She greeted him politely, and when she noticed how pale he look- | 
ed, and what an air of entreaty he wore upon his face, she-was | 


“O, you cannot misunderstand. You know the secret of my 
soul, and you know how closely your influence may work—ay, 
must work upon it. Through the almost fatal danger which I 
have passed, one thought alone has kept me up—one hope has 
given me strength to rise above an accident which might other- 
wise have conquered. You know my love for your sweet child. 
Can you not bid me hope ?” 

“Signor count—I—you should not speak thus with me. You 
know my feelings—you know what I have said and done. ’Tis 
from no feeling towards you, but from the love and faith I bear 
another. Long ago my daughter’s hand was pledged, and my 
word was given.” 

“To the Marquis of Lodi, you mean?” said Loredano. 

“ Yes, signor.”” 

“ But surely, you have heard of that brave noble’s misfortune.” 

* His misfortune, count ?” 

“ Yes, signora. Of his death, if I must speak plainly,” 

“ Death? The marquis dead ?” cried the duchcss,in alarm. 

“Tis even so,” the count added, with a most admirable show 
of sadness. “ He died in his prison. And what makes the cir- 
cumstance the more painful is, that the duke’s order for his full 
and free release arrived in Verona wi an hour after'his 
death.” 

“ But how—when—was this ?” 

“ Just before I left.” 

“ And is his body here ?” 

“No, signora, it could not be brought. He must have re- 
ceived a wound which he did not confess. But I cannot 
dwell upon this now. 0, would to God that 
it had been some near friend of mine rather 
than him. For nowhe has passed away while en- 
mity existed between us, and just as I had Jearn- 
ed how noble he was. But let your assurance ot 
Julia’s hand heal all wounds and differences, and 
henceforth I will have no enemies. Do not refuse 
me—O, do not. Here, here, upon my bended 
knees, I implore of you to give me hope,” cried the 
count, sinking upon his knees and seizing both the 
signora’s hands. “ Be kind for once, and let your 
heart feel for me.” 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“ Arise, arise, signor count, I pray thee, arise. 
You place me in a difficult position. This is not 
the time to appeal to my heart—to my affections. 
My reason must have scope first. If the marquis 
be really dead—but then you may be mistaken.” 

“No, no, signora,” returned the count, rising to 
his feet, but still retaining the duchess’s hands. 
“T cannot be mistaken, for I had this from one 
who ought to know. O, I wish there could be 
some mistake ; but I fear there cannot !”’ 

The duchess was strangely moved by the count’s 
manner. Could it be, she thought, that she had 
heretofore misjudged him? She had known but 
little of him, and she might have allowed preju- 
dice to warp her judgment. Her thonghts ran on 
in this strain for some moments, and finally she 
turned to her visitor and said : 

“T cannot answer you now. At some future 
time—some time when I am more calm—you may 
come, and then I shall have thought more and can 
speak more understandingly. I know you will 
grant me this.” 

The count had no thought of expostulating 
more, for he knew that he should mostly be judged 
by the characteristics he now-presented. So, as- 
suming a look of the most,virtuous resignation, he 
said : 

“ Noble lady, I obey you. Only let me pray that you will re- 
member my love, and not cast me down into hopeless anguish. 
I know that your husband has said that the maiden should be 
mine ; but where shall I find joy if one whom I love as I love 
your sweet child, is miserable? ©, she must love me—she must 
return the consuming affection that else will eat away my life. 
But I am trespassing. Pardon me, and pray for me. In your 
hands I leave my heart—save it if you can.” 

With these words the count turned away; but ere he did so 
he took good care that a few tears which he had called up should 


‘| be seen. He found the duke waiting for him, and the first ques- 


tion of the latter was of the success of the mission. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ROSA BONHEUR, THE FRENCH LANDSEER. 
Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur was born at Bordeaux. She has 
chiefly confined her attention hitherto to the study of animals ; 
and, though young, has made a wide reputation. One of the mer- 
its of Mdlle, Bonheur is the correctness of her drawing and the 
air of truthfulness pervading all her compositions. Her first pic- 
ture, ting “ Rabbits Eating Carrots,” was exhibited in 
1840: and her next, a “Flock of Sheep driven along a road, 
during a storm,” obtained for her a gold medal and an increase 
of reputation. She exhibited in 1846 her picture of the “ Oxen 
of Cautal,”’ purchased in England; and in 1848, a “Scene of 
Husbandry,” which gained a first medal, and which is now depos- 
ited in the Luxembourg. Her last work, the famous pictare of 
the “ Horse Market,” was exhibited at Paris in 1852, and obtain- 
ed for her the title of honorary member of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts at Amsterdam. Sut al h Rosa Bonheur's fame 
has reached its highest point in that elaborate master-piece, the 
“ Horse Fair,” we should conceive but an imperfect notion of the 
resources of her talent from an examination of that work alone. 
Animal and landscape nature in all their varieties are her chosen 
themes, and in all she displays new genius.—London Jil. News. _ 
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derbeg, in the 15th century, car- 
ried their household gods into Si- 
cily, and after four hundred years 
are still Albanians of Epirus. 
The bride, in the ancient costume 


the boxes, the wharves the pit, and 
the water covered with sails, the 
stage. At the north side of La 
Cala rises the strong fortress of 
Castellamare, i its black 
walls in the water. Garitta 
fort is a companion to it, and both 

resent the idea of sentinels watch - 
ing over the safety of the anchor- 
age. At the foot of Castellamare, 
the church of St. Peter formerly 
stood, and here commenced the 
festival of which we are speaking. 
This church, which was of great 
antiquity, was destroyed a dozen 
years since. As soon as the fresh 
and vaporous night extends its 
veil over the earth, thousands of 
torches produce the light of day 


of gold and silver brocade, adorn- 
ed with precious stones and em- 
broi ribbons, a costume the 
ladies of the country always as- 
sume for marriage and baptismal 
ceremonies, goes to the altar, lean- 
ing on the arm of the bridegroom, 
and followed by the whole train 
of friends and relatives. Mausi- 
cians march at the head of the 
procession, playing national airs, 
and surrounding a boy in a long 
white robe, who carries on his 
head the basket containing two 
nuptial crowns, and two wedding- 
rings, one of gold and the other of 
silver. The priest and deacon in 
pontifical garb receive the pair at 
the entrance of the church and ac- 
company them to the foot of the 
altar, where the basket is deposit- 
ed. Then, while the priest blesses 
the rings to the sound of sacred 
canticles, accompanied by the or- 
gan, and amidst clouds of incense, 
the godfather holds the crowns 
over the heads of the affianced 
cou When servant of 

given gold ring to 
the husband, and the oliver flag 
to the wife, the crowns fall upon 
their heads. Then the godfather 
and godmother of the new-married 
pair cover them with a thick veil, 
as if to hide them from the eyes of 
the profane ; the priest, blessing 
a cup filled with wine, dips a bis- 
cuit in it, and makes the couple 
partake of it three times; three 
times also he makes them drink 
of the cup, and then, after having himself eaten and drunk what 
remains of this communion, he breaks the glass upon the a!tar 
stone, that no strange lips may ever after drink from the cup which 
has served to sanctify their marriage. Then the hand of the priest 
is raised above them, and he blesses them by pronouncing the sa- 
cramental words. The veil which covers their heads and hides 
them from the crowd falls, and the ceremony ends by a mystic 
dance, executed in the open church to the sound of the organ and 
orchestra, by the priest and deacon, a dance in which the married 
pair, the godparents, the relatives, friends and all the spectators, 
take . Our second engraving depicts a still more character- 
istic Sicilian scene—the celebration of the festival of St. Peter. 
On the morning of the 29th of June, a more than ordinary move- 
ment animates the little part of the city of Palermo, commonly 
known as La Cala. The numerous coasting-vessels stationed 
there habitually, when they do not fly like swallows at the ap- 
proach of a fresh norttiwest wind, to the shelter of the port, the 
schooners with their slender vanes like the arrows of a gothic stee- 
ple, down to the thousand little fisher boats, make hasty prepara- 
tion for aholiday. The cabin-boys, with plump, fresh faces, the 
sailors, with weather-beaten brows, muscular arms and square 

run along the shore, leap from one craft to another, climb 


| 
| 
| 


in La Cala. The wharves and 
balconies of the surrounding hous- 


es, also illuminated, are thronged 
with people. Tablesspread along 
the shore, lighted by colored glass 
or wea paper globes, are laden 
with cooked fish, and shining and 
parti-colored shells; and the old 
sailor and his swarthy daughter 
excite the epicures by enlarging, 
in hyperbolical phrase, on the 
cost, quality and exquisite flavor 
of their wares. Modest lodgings 
on the ground floor are hired, on 
this occasion by the rich, who 
pitch their tents before the door, 
prepare their tables covered with 
fine linen, succulent meats, excel- 
lent wines, and gilded candelabra, 
often in the middle of the street, 
before the curious and contented 
eyes of a thousand poor folks, who 
see the corks fly and champagne 
sparkle without envy, happy 
enough in being allowed to gather 
up the fragments of the sumptu- 
ous entertainment. But who feasts 
on dry land, except those who 
fear the motion of the water? 
All who are young, strong and 
3 rich are afloat. The vessels and 

AS : boats sparkle with colored lamps. 
—SS The bands of the regiments, the 
FIRET orchestras of the theatres, and the 
dilettanti of the city are pressed 
into the service of St. Peter. Mu- 


= / 
GREEK MARRIAGE AT PIANA. 


along the yards as lightly as the monkeys in their museum bs 
and cross each other, laugaing and imprecating in the same breath. 


sicians and singers awaken an 
odor of harmony upon the water, 
while gaiety flourishes among the 
joyous guests seated round the 


' table upon shipboard. Meanwhile oars, dipping everywhere in 


From the midst of this apparently inextricable confusion, you see | 
emerging the light skiff and the coasting-vessel, spreading to the | 
sun their variegated or snow-white awnings; the poorest sling — 


athwart ships their lateen sails to form a canopy, while the brigs 


and schooners hoist the flags of different nations. St. Peter’sday | 


is the especial festival of sailors; but it is not less warmly celebra- 
ted by the remainder of the population, embracing all classes ; but 
the sles selected is the shores and waters of La Cala, as the en- 
graving indicates. Let us endeavor to give some idea of it. 
lermo has but one mole, built at a great-expense more than a mile 
distant from the city. Traders oftener make use of La Cala, sit- 
uated at the north, and within a step or two of the custom-house. 
The water of the great ancient port, which penetrated as far as Pa- 
pireto, about a mile in the interior of the city, has gradually receded 
to make room for dweiling-houses, leaving at the other extremity 
a little bay of circular form, enclosed by high buildings pierced 
with a thousand windows, and reached by the bowsprits of the 
vessels moored within twenty steps of them. This is what is 
called La Cala, which, on a fete-day, St. Peter particularly, has 
the appearance of a vast theatre, in which the balconies represent 


FESTIVAL OF SAINT PETER, 


the little bay, dig gold mines in the salt water: jests and jeers fiy 
from one group to another, mingled with the shouts of sailors as 
their vessels get foul of each other. Delicious night! One would 
think it one of the highly-vaunted nights of the Venetian carnival ; 
for nothing is wanting—not even fancy dresses. The rich citizen, 
the proud child of aristocracy, fraternizing on this evening with 
the people, would fear to repel them if they mingied in the crowd 
in their ordinary costume. The ladies dress in a modest white 


| frock, and cover their heads with the graceful veil worn by the 


Pa- | 


women of the lower classes and called piddemia, while the men 


| assume the jackets and caps of mechanics, or the costume of sail- 


ors. This delicate idea on the part of the aristocracy in their fes- 
tal intercourse with the people, is charming, and gives a particular 
Stamp to the Sicilian people —The city of Palermo is regarded as 


“the second capital of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and is built 


in an amphitheatrical form, on the north side of the island, in a 
rich valley, facing the sea. It enjoys a flourishing commerce, has 
many manufactures, and its coast fisheries are very productive. 
Its numerous fountains give it an agreeable and attractive air 
Among its benevolent institutions are a royal hospital and a found- 
ling hospital. The population is not far from 170,000. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE HOME OF MY CHOICE. 


BY MES. R. T. ELDREDGE. 
Tis not in the ocean's briny deep, 
Where mermaid s songs lull the waves asleep ; 
Not there, not there would I seek for my home, 
To float o'er the bounding wavelets alone ; 
The waters would drink all the tears that I shed, 
Then dance on their way as my bright hopes fled. 


Tis not in the forest where pale flowers bloom, 
Where tall trees tinge e’en sunlight with gloom ; 
*Twere better to float as the birds of the sea, 
Than linger where sunlight had ceased to be ; 
For I know that my wayward heart would rebel, 
If closed from the sunbeams it loves so well. 


"Tis not near the fondly loved home of my birth, 
Though the spot seems fairer than any on earth ; 
There autumn’s wind, with a plaintive sigh, 
Bids the flowers that I cherish most to die! 

My home is no castle in the air, 

That rises high when the wind blows fair. 


“Tis far beyond the star-gemmed sky, 

A thin veil shrouds its charms from the eye; 
Still angel forms are hovering near— 

My saddest, loneliest hours to cheer! 

0, when my longing spirit is free, 

The home of my @hoice will be ready for me! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


THE OLD HOUSE ON THE RUE PERDU. 
A FRENCHMAN’S STORY. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


I yrvep on the corner of the Rue St. Victor and Rue de Bievre. 
The locality was well enough, for quite a large square opened in 
front of my house, and there were as many as a dozen trees in 
sight from my window. But the houses about me were old and 
black, and I had not the fullest confidence im the honesty of many 
of the people by whom I was surrounded. There were a great 
many rogues in Paris at that time, and I feared that some of them 
lived very near Rue de Bievre. But then that didn’t make me 
uneasy at all, for I had nothing that could possibly excite their 
cupidity. To tell you the trath, I rather feared those who were 
sworn enemies to rogues than the rogues themselves, for I almost 
felt like a rogue myself. It was a strange feeling, but then I could 
not help it. Just one year before, I had been worth fifteen thou- 
sand francs, and now I had about a hundred. A hundred francs 
would have represented fully all my available money. I had lived 
very wickedly—very wickedly indeed. In fact, I was never good 
for much but mischicf, and I think my old aunt was very foolish 
when she left me so much moncy. Bat then the money didn’t 
trouble me much, as you know; only it led me into trouble by 
leading me into debt. Time was when nobody would trust Paul 
Livarde, but the moment his aunt died and left him a fortune, 
everybody seemed anxious to trust him to any amount. They 
didn’t know how my money was going. They didn’t see me in 
the great gaming house on the Rue Vivienne. But they trusted 
me freely. 

One afternoon I sat in my room smoking, when in walked my 
friend, M. Mallart. I could have wished that the landlady had 
told him I wasn’t in, but it seems he didn’t ask the woman about 
it. But then I was very happy to see him. I moved a chair out 
for him, and offered him a cigar. He didn’t smoke. 

“Wine?” said I. “ I have some excellent.” 

“ We'll do our business first,” he said, “ and then we’ll eee abou: 
the wine.” 

I felt unpleasantly at the mention of business, for M. Mallart 
was a sub-prefect of police. 

“ Paul Livarde,” he commenced, at the same time drawing a 
paper from his pocket, “ you’ve been doing a very foolish thing.” 

“ Thank you,” said L. 

“ What induced you to run so deeply into debt ?” 

“ What made the rascally fellows trust me?” I asked him. 

“ Because they thought you had money.” 

“I suppose that’s why they trust other folks,” said 1. 

“ Very likely,” said he. And then he opened his paper and 
read, or, rather, said, after reading, “ Here is Miremont, the tailor, 
down for fifteen hundred franes against you ; and then Groupicre, 
the perfumer and confectioner, comes down for eight hundred more ; 
and then Gourdon, the wine merchant, claims two thousand : that 
makes forty-three hundred francs. You must pay it immediately.” 

“I wish I could,” said L. 

“ But how much can you pay *” 

“ Perhaps ten francs, but not over a hundred, if I were to clean 
out every sou. I'm sorry, but I can’t belp it.” 

“ You'll have to go to prison,” said the sub-prefect. 

“ Have you received any such orders 1” 

“ Very nearsuch. But you've a chance yet to save yourself.” 

I started up hopefully. 

“Sit down, end listen,” seid M. Mallart. And when I was 
down again, he went on; “ Perbaps you are aware that the city is 
flooded with base coin.” 

I told him 1 hed beard of such a thing, 

It is astonishing,” he resumed. “ Phe countefeit money is in 
ten and twenty franc pieces, and they are all of one make and 
stamp. The outside is of pure gold, « very thin foil adroitly sol- 
dered w « body of copper, and even now the pieces are circulat- 
ing, and their number is increasing every day. The prefect has 


some four or five hundred of them at his office, and we hear com- 
plaints every hour from honest tradesmen who have been duped. 
Now, we have reason to believe that this coin comes from some 
place in this section of the city. You are shrewd and witty, and, 


.moreover, you would not be suspected. Find out where these 


counterf ‘it Louis d’ors come from, and your debts shall not only 
be paid, but you shall have something handsome beside.” 

“ What makes you think that the base coin is made about here ?”’ 
I asked. 

“ Because this is such a place for villains and rogues,” he re- 
plied. “ But are you willing to try ?” 

I knew that if I told him no, I should simply have to march off 
to prison with him, so I directly assured him that I would make 
the attempt. He informed me that the prefect had authorized him 
to make me the offer. After this, M. Mallart drank wine with me, 
laughed and chatted awhile, and then, having given me a couple 
pieces of the base coin, he took his leave. : 

The sub-prefect had given me a ten franc piece, and one of 
twenty francs. They were truly adroit counterfvits, and I might 
have taken any quantity of them as genuine, had I not first 
thumped them togecher. Their ring was not so clear and sharp 
as the pure article. But I soon began to think upon the task I 
had undertaken. I knew that I had the name of being clever, 
and perhaps I was. At any rate, I was well known to the police, 
and if they had made a mistake in regard to my character, it was 
their fault and not mine. 

My first movement was to load my pistols and conceal them in 
my breast pockct, and then putting on my hat and coat, I went 
out into the street. A peculiar kind of instinct which I always 
seemed to possess led me at once to the Rue Perdu. This street 
was the very next below my own house. It was a short, narrow, 
crooked street, leading from St Victor to the Rue de la Bucherie, 
which latter is on the river, and nearly opposite Notre Dame. The 
houses on the Rue Perdu were high, dark looking things, and in- 
habited by every conceivable sort of characters. I knew that there 
were some accomplished villains there, and that some of the houses 
had queer modes of ingress and egress known only to the occu- 
pants. I walked down to the river, seeming to care for nothing 
about me, but in reality seeing everything that was in sight. But 
I saw nothing uncommon. 

When I reached the water, I noticed an old hulk which was 
made fast to the quay. I remembered that it had been secured 
there about three weeks before, and that it had been used as a sort 
of fish mart. Now, there was nothing very strange about that 
hulk, for it was only the hull of one of the common river craft; 
but when a man’s mind is only bent on searching out something 
to suspect, suspicions are very easily and very simply aroused. I 
made some careless inquiries about the old hulk, and learned that 
it was not used half the time, and that when it was used it was on- 
ly for receiving fish and cleaning them. I soon met a policeman 
with whom I was acquainted, and I asked him why that old thing 
was allowed to lie there. He told me that an old man by the 
name of Sebasti had got permission to secure it there, intending to 
put his son into it to sell fish. I asked if fish were sold there. 

“O, yes,” the policeman replied ; “‘ they have them about half 
the time, but I guess it don’t pay very well.” 

After this, I walked down the quay, and crossed over on to the 
Tle de la Cite, and then came down opposite to where the old 
hulk lay. I could see from this point that the floating fish mart 
was secured directly against the mouth of the great sewer which 
brought down the drainage from all the houses as far hp as St. 
Genevieve ; and so closely was it fixed to the shore that the sewer 
was entirely hidden. 

Now, I will not say that this suspicion of mine was without any 
other foundation than the mere presence ot the hulk, though the 
circumstance did not return to my mind until after I had reached 
the quay on the present occasion. Some five days before, I had 
seen a man climb up the side of the hulk next to the quay, where 
there was only’room enough for him to squeeze up through ; and 
I then wondered what the fellow could have been doing down there. 
I knew that the police had been on the watch in the Rue Perdu, 
and that no man could have escaped their notice. So, after con- 
siderable reflection, I made up my mind to the following rather 
complex proposition: If the rogues inhabit any of the houses on 
the Rue Perdu, they must have some means of egress. Had they 
come out by the street, the police would have been likely to have 
seen them and watched their movements. Some houses do have 
connection with these great old sewers, and might it not be that 
the money was brought out by the way of this sewer? At any rate, 
my mind gradually fastened upon this proposition, and I deter- 
mined to act upon it, First I hunted up M. Mallart, and asked 
him if he was sure any watch had been kept in the Rue Perdu. 
He assured me that the place had been under the strictest surveil- 
lance for a week, and that every person had b:en watched who 
had been seen to leave any of the houses, 1 then asked him again 
why he looked upon that particular street. He told me, as before, 
that it was because there were so many known rogues there, 

“ At any rate,” said he, “our suspicions are fastened upon that 
street, and if you do anything, you'd better confine your labors to 
the same locality.” 

1 knew that the officers very often had secrets which they could 
not reveal, and | questioned the sub prefect no more, It was now 
nearly dark, and | went home and got some supper, and then went 
back to the quay, where I stationed myself in « favorable position 
to watch the hulk, There was no moon, nor were there any 
clouds, so I could see very well if any one moved near the point 
of interest, while I was concealed hy the projection of an old shed, 
Ten o'clock passed, and nothing moved, Time passed on, and 
the great bell of Notre Dame struck the hour of eleven. Just as 
the last echoes died away, I heard a low whistle in the vicinity of 


the hulk. The whistle was repeated, louder than before, and in a 
moment more an answering whistle came from the hulk. My 
eyes were open, and my ears, too. Directly a man came up from 
the hold of the hulk and looked over the side. 1 saw him haul in 
a line which had been made fast to the rail, and I distinctly heard 
a jingling sound. I knew he was hauling up something heavy, 
and, at length, I could see a small dark object come over the side. 
Then the man on deck gave a low whistle, and it was answered, I 
knew, from the mouth of the sewer. 

Shortly afterwards, the man stepped from the hulk and passed 
within six feet of where I stood, and I could see distinctly that he 
had something under his arm which was supported in part by a 
strap that passed over the shoulder. As soon as he was at a 
safe distance, I followed him. He kept along by the river until he 
reached the Pont Neuf, and there he crossed. His first stopping 
place was in the Rue St. Denis. I stopped to look into an oppo- 
site window, and there remained for the man to come out, but he 
did not. 1 bung about until one o’clock, and then, having marked 
the place, I returned. 

Early on the following morning, I was at the prefecture, where I 
found M. Mallart. He was all attention. I asked for a private 
room. 

“ Now, what is it ?” he asked, as soon as we were alone. 

“Watch the house number seventy-three, Rue St. Denis,” I 
said, “ but beware that you do not frighten anybody. If you see 
any one come there, follow them. If they have base coiu, mark 
them ; but do not let them know your suspicions.” 

The sub-prefect laughed outright. 

“Do you mean number seventy-three?’ he asked. 

“ Assuredly,” I replied. 

“ But it is my own house,” he said. 

For a moment I was astounded ; but I knew I was not mistak- 
en. So I said: 

“ Then your house needs watching, my dear sir. But do you 
know the characters of all your people ?” 

“ But tell me what you have seen.” 

“T think I saw a bag of money carried into your house last 


“ Where ftom ?” 

“ Never mind that. Let me know first if I have really found 
the road.” 

“ That rascal Pierre is a funny sort of a chap,” the sub-prefect 
said, half to himself. 

“ Who is he ?” I asked. 

“My valet—my man-of-all-work; one who helps me catch 
rogues sometimes, and whom I have more than once set to catch 
these very counterfeiters. By Saint Peter! I’ll go to my house at 
once, and you shall remain here.” , 

M. Mallart went out, and called upon a pale, slim fellow, who 
sat by a window, to accompany him. This latter individual open- 
ed a small desk near him, and took therefrom a bunch of burglar’s 
keys which he hid away in his pocket, and then followed the sub- 
prefect. I waited there an hour, and then Mallart returned. I 
knew the moment I saw him that he had found something. We 
went again into the private room. 

“Monsieur,” he said, turning to me, “ you’ve hit something. 
I went home and found Pierre just preparing to go out; but I 
sent him off with a letter to the prefect, in which I simply wrote : 
‘ Detain this fellow half an hour, and then send him back with any 
errand you please.’ As soon as he was gone, I took Guissard up 
to the rascal’s room, and he commenced to pick the locks. But 
we found nothing under lock and key. Then we pulled out the 
bed to see if there was anything hidden beneath it. Guissard saw 
atile move as the truckle ran over it. The floor is of tiles. He 
stooped and lifted at it, and the square brick came up easily. 
Three more were raised, and we found a neatly contrived recess 
there with a bag in it. The bag was opened, and it was full of 
just such Louis d’ors as I gave you. We put everything just as 
we found them, and then I went down and waited for Pierre to 
come back. He came, looking as honest asa confessor. I left 
Guissard to watch the scamp, and have come to tell you the 
result.” 

“Good !” I cried; and then I bade M. Mallart hold himself 
ready to obey any call I might make, and without more explana- 
tion I left. 

Now, what next? I felt sure that the mint was somewhere on 
the Rue Perdu. I pondered. Old Jaques Sebasti had hauled 
that hulk up to the quay, and to him it belonged. And as that 
hulk was surely the medium for the passage of the base coin from 
the sewer to the upper earth, ought not Jaques to know something 
aboutit? I tried him. I went home and got my wine basket, 
and went down to his store. He kept a wine store, occupying the 
basement of the building. I had bought considerable liquor of 
him, and we were always on excellent terms with each other. He 
was a short, dumpy fellow, a Savoyard by birth, and possessed a 
face upon which shrewdness and cunning were plainly depicted. 
I knew one thing well ; if he knew nothing of counterfeit moncy, 
he most surely did of counterfeit spirit, for water and drugs eu- 
tered quite freely into the compounding of his wines and brandics. 
I had four bottles of wine put up, and in payment I handed him 
the base ten-frane picce. 

“ Aha!” he uttered, the moment he put his eyes on it, “ that’s 
bad, monsieur,” 

“ Bad!” I repeated, in astonishment ; “ why, I took it of one of 
our best men only last night, You must be mistaken.” 

“No, I am not,” he said, with promptness aad decision. 

** But how do you know ?”' I asked, 

“Oho! I can tell, Haven't you got any more money ?” 

* Yes, I have more ; but, really, I should like to know how you 
detected this, for I am not fond of being thus imposed upon.” 
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“ Why—now hark,” said the old sinner, at the same time jerk- 
ing the piece down on his counter. “Don’t you hear how it 
sounds 

“ Ah, yes. It does sound different. I'll just return this, and 
the next time I'll keep my eyes open. By Our Lady! if there’s 
anything I’d hang a man for ’twould be for making sach stuff, ch?” 

“ Certainly,” responded Jaques; but he did not speak as an 
honest man would have spoken. . 

However, I paid for the wine, and then left. Of course, I now 
knew that Jaques Sebasti had handled that money before. Mind 
you, he did not drop the piece upon the counter until after I had 
asked him how I could detect the counterfeit. He knew the piece 
the instant he saw it. And yet brigliter money-changers than he 
had been deceived by it, for there was not a single outward sign 
for the uninitiated eye to detect its baseness. And now what 
next? Thus far I had been led by the simple accident of having 
seen @ man, one dark night, climb up from behind the old hulk in 
the Seine. 

The house in which Jaques lived was one of the largest and old- 
est on the street. It was four stories high besides the basement, 
and the entrance was by means of a court which extended in from 
the street in the centre of the building, and from which opened 
three doors to various parts of the house. I now had this to work 
upon. First, I had the best of reason to believe that the money 
was conveyed down the sewer. (It must be remembered that these 
main sewers are of solid masonry, and some of them twelve and 
thirteen feet high, with a width about the same ; and many private 
individuals have often made secret commanications from their cel- 
lars to these huge drains.) Second, I had reason to believe that 
the money was made in some of the buildings on the eastern side 
of the Rue Perdu. And, thirdly, I felt sure that the mischief was 
somewhere beneath the roof of Jaques Sebasti. I knew nothing 
of the premises in the rear of the great old house, and I feared that 
I might excite suspicion if I asked to go through. 

You remember I told you my lodgings were on the corner of 
the Rue St. Victor and Rue de Bievre, and that the Rue Perdu 
was the next street west of me. Now, the Rue de Bievre had ex- 
actly the same windings that the Rue Perdu did, and I wondered 
if I could not gain access to the building on the former street, 
which backed against Sebasti’s premises. I went at once to try. 
I walked down the western side of Rue de Bievre, and found the 
house I sought to be a dwelling. I knocked at the door, and a 
little girl answered my summons. I asked who owned the house, 
and she told me her mother hired it. I then asked to see her mo- 
ther, and was invited in. The woman was a good-looking, mid- 
dle-aged dame, and received me politely. I asked her if she had 
rooms to let, and she told me yes. I told her I should like one 
on the back side of the house, where I could be out of the way of 
the noise of the street. So she conducted me up stairs at once. 
I looked out at one of the back windows, and a new idea entered 
my head. 

“ A beautiful scene !” I cried, as I looked off down into the back 
yards, where a few dingy, dirty, consumptive-looking trees were 
standing. ‘I must sketch this. 1 willrun and get my paper and 
pencils, for I must have this scene.” 

The woman seemed delighted with the idea, and asked me if she 
might sit and see me make the picture. I would rather have been 
alone, but then I could not refuse. I hastened up to my lodgings 
—only a few steps, and got the materials, and then came back. I 
selected a room in the third story, and was, in this position, direct- 
ly opposite Sebasti’s back yard. I commenced the sketch, and 
while I worked, I kept my eye on the premises before me. 

The old house on the Rue Perdu was a story lower bebind, and 
the yard was enclosed by a high brick wall. But I could look 
down into the yard, and could have looked into the back windows 
had not the shutters been all closed. I had been sketching nearly 
half an hour, when I saw the back door of Sebasti’s house open, 
and a man came out. He stopped and looked around a moment, 
and then crossed the yard, and was lost to my sight beneath the 
wall. But he soon returned, and another man joined him at the 
door. This second man had a coal-scuttle in his hand, from which 
he emptied some ashes. He had on a leathern apron, and had his 
sleeves rolled up. That was all I saw that day; but I engaged 
the room, telling the woman that, for the present, I should only 
use it for a studio. That evening I conveyed a table, a chair and 
an easel to the room. 

On the next morning, I was at the post before daylight. I had 
sat there four mortal hours, when I saw something that had a 
more than common meaning to it. Two girls came out from the 
basement of Sebasti’s house, and by the aid of a pocket telescope 
with which I had provided myself, | recognized them as two cour- 
tezans of more than common notoriety, whom I had missed from 
their usual haunt in a wine cellar on the Rue St. Victor. I knew 
that they were accomplished rogues, and that more than once they 
had been before the prefecture for theft. My telescope revealed 
everything as perfectly as though the girls had been in the room 
with me. They closed the door behind them, and then having 
looked carefully around, one of them took something from her 
pocket, which I at once recognized as gold, or what appeared to be 
gold—money. She had a handful of the pieces, and she and her 
companion examined them carefully, and I saw them laugh and 
make various signs of strange meaning as they shook the pieces in 
their hands. By-and-by they put up the money, and went back 
into the house. 

In the afternoon I was there again, and | had not been seated 
ore than half an hour when I saw another person come out into 
s back yard. My telescope was upon him, and | recognized him 
a man who had been offen in the hands of the police, but who 
generally managed to escape punishment. His name was 

St. Jean. He came out and went across the yard, where the 


wall hid him from sight, and shortly afterwards he returned. He 
was in his shirt sleeves, and had a paper cap on his head, and I 
could even see that his hands were black with work. 

I resolved to waste no more time, and at dusk I was at the office 
of the prefecture. I found M. Malla+, and told him that I was 
ready to lead him to where I felt sure we should find the rogues. 
He was delighted. He asked me how many men would be need- 
ed, and I told him he had better tuke as many as fifteen. In less 
than half an hour the force was ready, and we set out by different 
directions, agreeing to meet at the house in the Rue de Bievre, 
where I had made my observations. We came together there, 
and the fears of the hostess were easily quieted. Maullart went 
with me out into the back yard, taking six of his men with him, 
and by means of a ladder which we found on the premises, we 
could scale the wall. I went up and showed Mallart the door— 
the only door which opened into the yard—of Sebasti’s basement. 
He then called up one of his men, and bade him be ready to scale 
the wall with his tive companions the moment the bell of the old 
cathedral struck the hour of nine, and after that to secure every 
man, woman or child who shou d attempt to escape through the 
yard. Those were six stout men, well armed, and used to hard 
knocks. 

After this, Mallart and IJ returned and waited in the house antil 
it wanted five minutes of nine. Then we set out up the street into 
St. Victor, and from thence to the Rue Perda. The clock struck 
nine just as we opened the door of the wine cellar, but we found 
no one there. We noticed a door behind the bar which opened 


‘into some back room, and we resolved to take that course, and 
then sent three men up to guard the court, and see that no one | 


escaped that way. The door from the wine room opened to a 
narrow passage way, and opening their lanterns, the policemen 
started on. This passage led us to a large room half tilled with 
old barrels and boxes, and we were just beginning to wonder which 
way to tarn, when we heard the light laugh of a female, and in a 
moment more we heard the pattering of feet upon what sounded 
like stone stairs. The lanterns were shut in a moment, and we 
all hid behind the barrels. Hardiy had we done this when a door 
close by the further back corner of the room was op:ned, and the 
two girls, whom I had scen in the yard, entered. They had thir 
bonnets on, and were evidently going out. The foremost one had 
acandle in her hand. Mallart sprang out and confronted them. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” he said, in a mild, langhing tone. “ But 
where the deuce has old Jaques hidden himself? Where is he ?” 

One of the girls had half uttered the idea that she didn’t know, 
when the other suddenly interrupted her by saying : 

“ He’s gone out somewhere, sir.”” 

“ Now listen,” spoke the sub-prefect, in a deep, meaning tone. 
“ Don’t make a bit of noise—not a bit, for if you do, you die on 
the spot. Be silent and obey me, and you shall be sate. 1am the 
sub prefect of police, and have come here after some counterfeiters. 
—sh! By heavens! the least note of alarm from your lips is your 
death-warrant! Mind me, and fear not. I have help enough a 
hand, Show yourselves, my men.” 

We all came out from our hiding-places, and when the girls saw 
eight armed men about them they turned pale. 

“ Now direct us so that we can find the counterfeiters, and you 
shall be safe,” said Mallart. ‘‘ Mind, now, we know all! about it ; 
one of the accomplices has been taken. Direct us to the room 
where this work is done, and you shall be safe ; refuse,and you die !” 

The poor girls looked each other in the face a moment, and then 
one of them said: “ They'll kill us if we do.” 

“ But they shall never know. You shall leave at once, and go 
where you please, the moment we find the rest. There are three 
men in the court who will detain you when you go out, but you 
shall be set free before your accomplices see you. Come.” 

A sub-prefect is not a man to tritle with, and the girls knew it. 
They, moreover, as they afterwards confessed, thought that Pierre 
Maton, Mallart’s valet, had revealed all; so they gave us the 
secret. 

* Go down the stairs which you saw us come up, and you will 
find yourselves in a narrow passage which seems only to be made 
for a coal-hole, and in it you will find some coal. One end has 
the door which opens to the back yard, and you will leave that 
door at your back, and keep on until you come to a door on the 
right hand which sets in a rough aleove. This alcove seems only 
to be for a lumber hole, and the door you might not see if you did 
not know ’twas there. Give a scratch on it with your finger nails, 
and then you'll hear a whistle from the other side. Then you'll 
whistle three times, short and quick. That’s all.” 

“* But how do they gain access to the great sewer?” asked Mal- 
lart. 

“ It’s from that room,” returned the girl, starting. “ But,” she 
added, after a moment’s thought, ‘ Maton didn’t know of that.” 

“ Never mind,” said the sub-prefect; “but we do. Now, go up, 
and if my men detain you, we will set you free before you are seen 
by any of your old friends.” 

The girls went on, and we went down the stairs, We found 
the back door, as the gurl had said, and it was the same one 
through which I had seen the rogues pass out and in. We also 
found the coal, and, finally, the aleove. The work here was of 
heavy masonry, and the alcove was deeper and wider than one 
would have supposed from what the girl had told us. However, 
we found the dour, and we heard the sound of a hammer from 
within, and I heard a voice, too, which I at once recognized as be- 
longing to old Jaques, The door was of oak, but painted and 
bedaubed so as to resemble the stone, and then an old shelf which 
extended all around the place, and which was neatly divided where 
the door was, aided not a little in hiding the secret. ° 

Mallart scratched upon the wood as he had been directed. The 
hammering stopped, and some one spoke. Our leader scratched 


' policeman’s warrant given me. 
| The revolution came, Louis Philippe fied, a general row seemed 


again. Somebody on the other side whistled. Then Mallart 
whistled as he had been directed. 

“ Who is it !” asked a voice from withia. 

Here was a poser. But one of the policemen was on hand. He 
imitated the voice of the giri who had given us the directions so 
nearly that even I at first involuntarily turned to see if she had 
followed us. 

“ T’ve left my pattens, and the streets are wet.” 

“Oho! Marguerite’s left her pattens!” cried a man, as we 
heard a bolt withdrawn. In a moment more the door was started. 
It opened inward, and we fell upon it in an instant, sending the 
fellow who was about to open it half way across the room. There 
was some consternation and some scuffing, but the rogues were 
taken utterly by surprise, and we had them fast in a very few mo- 
ments. There were fiv: of them in the place, iaclading Sebasti. 

As soon as the scamps were secured, we looked about. The 
room was some twenty feet wide by about thirty long, and fitted 
up with everything necessary to the work there done. There was 

a smelting furnace, two heavy machines for stamping the pieces, 
and a long finishing bench. We also found about a bushel of the 
coin already finished, and considerable of it which was not yet 
completed. The hammering we had heard was from the man who 
was beating out the gold foil for covering the coin, and some 
which was already prepared, and cut to the right size for soldering 
on, we found and examined. It was not much thicker than the 
fuil used by dentists for filling teeth, and must have required an 
expert workman in the art of soldering and finishing, which latter 
work we learned was done by the girls. Old Sebasti was fright- 
ened into a confession of his guilt, and he showed us the passage 
to the sewer, which he had helped make, for the purpose of getting 
the money away from his premises. The other men cursed and 
swore, but, of course, that did not help them. We had made the 
capture much easier than we had even hoped, and before morning 
the rogues were not only in confinement, but the counterfeit coin 
was all removed, and the next day the heavy dies and other tools 
were in charge of the prefect. 

The girls were set free, but were informed that the eves of the 
police were upon them. The rest of the gang were tried and con- 
demned to the galleys for life, including Pierre Maton himself, 
who had been the out-door worker and distributor, nearly all the 
base coin having actually passed through the sub-prefect’s own 
house in its transit. The old hulk was removed, the passage from 
the old house on the Rue Perdu to the sewer filled up, and a new 
man thereafter sold bad wine in the old basement. 

As for me, my debts were paid in full, my pockets filled, and a 
But | only used it a little while. 


likely to bless the — force, and | sailed for America. 
THE SPADE AND THE SWORD. 

If what the scripture says of beating swords into ploughshares 
is not being literally accomplished (more literally, perhaps, than 
really), at this moment in the Crimea, it is sim ly because the 
Russian engineers are not up to the ways in which the Yankees 
grade their streets, raise their railroad embankments, or, in fact, 
remove masses of earth for any purpose whatever. The London 
Times announces it, in all soberness, that the spade is necessarily 
a more potent weapon, both with the besiegers and the besieged, 
than the sword. The digging of miles on “miles of trenches, with 
the throwing up of enormous corresponding earthwork, occupies 
the whole strength of both the allies and their enemies. In fact, 
everything of former days seems reversed. Whole regiments are 


sonly preserved from being put under ground as dead men, by put- 
| ting the earth above them while living, 
; enough, they keep out of their graves vy jumping into them. 


and thus, paradoxic 
At Fort Brown, opposite Matamoras, General ‘Taylor raised his 
bomb-proof defences by throwing up earthworks, of suilicient 
thickness, on the top of his flour aud pork barrels, with hollow 
places between, where his men could le untouched by even the 
bombs and other vertical shot that might bury themselve: in the 
earth and burst over their heads. In the same way now the Rus- 
sians are not content with getting behind their earthworks, they 
literally burrow into them. It is earth beneath, earth at the sides, 
and earth above ! They have even dug in the ground funnel- 
mouthed pits in front of every burrow, down into which each bom)- 
shell rolls as it fulls, and there it, too, is buried alive, aud kept by 
earth trom molesting the men on the only exposed side. The war 
seems to be rather between the guns than the men, and to choke 
their open iron mouths, to disabie their stauncheoa arms, to wound 
and break the wooden limbs of their carriages. These are now 
the recorded feats of each day’s work ; so many guns silenced, so 
many tous of hollow and solid shot tired, so much powder expend- 
And it is the recoil of all this expenditure that is goimg to 
kill more than the guns at last—to destroy the nations that tire 
the — Philadelphia Ledge 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


ENGINE HOUSES OF NIAGARA RAILROAD, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


In our last number but one, we presented our readers with a series of 
sketches of Buffalo, which we now follow up by another set delineating the 
most striking features of another interesting city of the Empire State,— 
Rochester, drawn expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, an artist whose fidelity 
our readers have often had occasion to acknowledge. The first view shows 
the engine houses of the Niagara Railroad, noble and substantial structures, 
with massive domes surmounted by cupolas. An engine and tender are 
seen entering and a locomotive leaving one of the houses on separate traeks. 
The second engraving is a view of the aqueduct of the Erie l, 
over a bridge of graceful form and solidly constructed. The ruin 
of another bridge are seen in front. The foaming rapids in the foreground, 
the busy factories that rise on either hand, make this a picturesque and in- 
teresting scene. The third engraving brings before us Court House, a 
very handsome building, surmounted by a cupola of somewhat peculiar 
construction. The gallery at its summit, in which persons are seen stand- 
ing, affords an admirable and extensive view of the city and its surround- 
ings. It is situated in Buffalo Street, the principal business street of the 
city. It is built of granite. Strangers in hester should not fail to as- 
cend to the cupola referred to above, if they desire to obtain a panoramic 
view of the city. A supply of excellent spy-glasses is kept here to aid the 
natural vision in embracing the wide —— of scenery. The fourth pic- 
ture is a view of the depot of the New York Central Railroad, a very large, 
appropriate and elegant structure of brick, with three large arches opening 
in front. Through the central one a train is seen issuing on its career, while 
& group of travellers are “looking out for the engine while the bell rings,” 
asin duty bound. The fifth engraving shows the entrance to Mount Ho 
Cemetery, so noted for its wild and picturesque scenery. This beauti 
necropolis is about two miles south of the railroad depot. In natural beauty 
it vies with Mount Auburn or Greenwood, though, as yet, it contains but 
few monuments. It will be observed by the engraving that the gateway is 
of the Egyptian order, although the column which surmounts it, though 
pretty in itself, strikes us as being rather incongruous. The last engraving 
is an accurate delineation of the far-famed Genesee Falls, unsurpassed in 
beauty by any falls in New York State. The principal fall, here shown, 
has a dicular descent of 105 feet. Just above it is seen a railroad 
train crossing the bridge which s the foaming and rapid river. From a 
small tabular projection, on the brink of the precipice, Sam Patch took his 
last leap in 1829, and perished, the victim of irregular ambition. Just below 


the lower falls of the stood the 
celebrated Carthage bridge, completed in 
1819. It consisted of an entire arch. Its 
length was 718, its width 30, and the sum- 
mit of the arch was 196 feet from the wa- 
ter. It was the largest arch in the world. 
The structure stood only one and one 
day, thus saving the builders loss, as 
they had only guaranteed that it stand a 
year. It contained 70,000 feet of timber, 
running measure, besides 64,640 feet board 
measure. The immense weight of the tim- 
ber, pressing unequally on the arch, threw 
up the centre from its equilibrium, and the 

le tumbled at once into a heap of ruins 
Rochester is the capital of Munroe County, 
N. Y., and is situated on both sides of the 
Genesee River, seven miles from its en- 
trance into Lake Ontario, 230 miles by rail- 
road west by north of Albany, and 68 miles 
east northeast of Buffelo. The site of the 
city is nearly level. The streets vary from 
60 to 80 feet in width, and are, wi 
few exceptions, straight. The principal 
street, extending east and west, through the 
centre of the town, and crossing the river on 
a bridge, is called Main Street on the east 
and Buffalo Street on the west. Most of 
the public buildings and many of the pri- 
vate residences are built of material sup- 
plied by the limestone quarries in the vicini- 
ty. The streets are generally bordered by 

le trees, which, in summer, give a very 
charming appearance to the city. The large 
cquases have andi these exe peculiar and at- 


tractive features. Rochester is not very 
compactly built, but its corporate limits 
comprise an area of seven square miles. 
Among the public institutions are the Wes- 
tern House of Refuge for juvenile offenders, 
the Rochester University, under the direc- 
tion of the Baptists, the Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the Rochester Atheneum, 
all in a flourishing condition. The Roches- 
ter Sunday School Union has 4347 pupils, 
and 8000 volumes in its different libraries. 
Rochester supports thirteen newspapers and 
periodicals. It has forty-four churches. 
Among the hotels, which are excellent, we 
may mention the Clinton, Blossom’s Hotel, 
the Mansion House, the Rochester and 
Congress Hall. The city contains six 
banks. The canal, the railroads, and the 
facilities for navigation, render Rochester a 
very active business place. The unlimited 
water-power derived from the Genesee River 
has been the principal cause of the pros- 
perity of Rochester. Within a course of 
three miles, the river has a total descent of 
226 feet. The total amount of flour manu- 
factured here annually is estimated at 
600,000 barrels, which, computing five bush- 
els to each barrel, would require 3,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Various other manufac- 
tures are carried on here, producing machin- 
ery, farming implements, iron castings, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, per, lumber, 
leather, cabinet ware, and edge tools. Ro- 
chester has been noted for the number, ex- 


tent and character of its fruit nurseries. It 


is stated that within ten miles 
of the city, there are one thou- 
sand acres devoted to the rais- 
of fruit trees, 

wanger and Barry have a 
garden and nursery, embrac- 
ing two hundred acres of land 
under a high state of cultiva- 
pu enjoys 
very hi ute. Mr. 1 
of this free is the author 
the “ Fruit Garden,” one of the 
most reliable works on the cul- 
ture of fruit trees with which 
we are acquainted. Joining 
practical knowledge to exten- 
sive research, he has shown 
himself a master of the science 
of arboriculture. He is the 
editor of a monthly magazine 
devoted to horticulture, and 
published in Rochester. The 

pulation of the city is not 
far from 50,000, The growth 
of Rochester is an instance of 


In 1812, Nathaniel Rochester, 
Charles H. Carroll and Wm. 
Hugh surveyed a lot of land 
comprising an area of one hun- 
dred acres, to which the name 
of Rochester was given, out of 


Se compliment to the senior 
= prietor. tract thus 
=e. out was known as the mill lot, 


had been given by Phelps 


and Gorham to a nage 

See = known as “ Indian Allen,” as 

a bonus for building saw and 

t mills for the accommoda- 
of what few settlers were 
* . ~ found in the region at the date 


of the conveyance, There 
was not, however, sufficient 
business to sustain the mills, 
and the buildings were suffered 
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sold the property to Sir William Pulteney, 
who was the proprietor of a large section 

the Genesee County. The sale to Roches- 
ter and his was effected in 1802, 
at the rate of $15 50 per acre, or $1750 for 
the entire lot, with whatever improvements 
In 1790, excellent land 
on the east side of the Genesee brought only 
18 pence per acre. The war with Great 


York,” gives the following account of the 
“ Last Sacrifice of the Senecas,”’ which took 
_— in 1813, on a spot near which the 
i t » pro! 
others of the Six Nations, have five feasts 
annually ; on which occasion it is. custom- 
ary to return thanks to Nauwanew for his 
blessings, or to deprecate his wrath. At 
these times, also, the chiefs conversed upon 
the affairs of the tribes, and generally 
upon the people the duty of demeaning 
mselves so as to ensure a continuance of 
the favor which had attended them in their 
uits of peace and war. These feasts 
llowed the consummation of the matters 
usually watched with most interest by In- 
dians in peaceful times,—one of the cere- 
monies occurring after ‘ sugar-time,’ another 
after planting, a third called the green-corn 


ENTRANCE TO MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


east, when the maize becomes 
fit for use, the fourth after the 
corn harvest, and the fifth at 
the close of their year, late in 
January, orearly in February, 
according to the moon. C) 
latter ceremony was performed 
in Rochester for the last time 
in January, 1813. The con- 
cluding rites were seen by some 
of the few persons then settled 
in ‘these parts.’ From Mr. 
Edwin Scrantom, now a mer- 
chant the city, who 
amo’ 8 , we have 
as far as = regs it, which 
corresponds w e accounts 
tg by the Rev. Mr. Kirk- 
, long a missionary among 

the Six Nations, and by the 
‘white woman,’ that remark- 
able associate of the Senecas. 
The latter personage related 
that when the Indians returned 
from hunting, ten or twenty of 
their number were appointed 
to superintend the ‘great sacri- 
fice and thanksgiving.’ Pre- 
were made at the 


was made the scapo- 
away the sins of the 
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door of the council-house by means of stran- 
gulation, for a wound on animal or an 
effusion of blood would spoil the victim for 
sacrificial purpose. The dogs were then 
fantastically peinted with various colors, 
decorated with feathers, and sus 

about twenty feet high at the council-house 
or near the centre of the camp. The cere- 
monial is then commenced, Bod the five, 
seven or nine days of its continuance are 
marked by feasting and dancing, as well as 
by sacrifice and consultation. Two select 
bands, one of men and another women 
ornamented with trinkets and feathers, and 
each person furnished with an ear of corn 
in the right hand, dance in a circle around 
the council fire, which is kindled for the oc- 
casion, and regulate their steps by rade mu- 
sic. Hence they proceed to e i 

in the camp, and, in like manner, dance in 
a circle round each fire. Afterwards, on 
another day, several men clothe themselves 
in the skins of wild beasts, cover their faces 
with hideous masks and their hands with 
the shell of the tortoise, and in this garb 
they go among the wigwams, making hor- 
rid noises, taking the fuel from the fire, and 
scattering the embers and ashes about the 
floor, for the purpose of driving away evil 
spirits. The persons performing these ope- 
rations are supposed, not only to drive off 
the evil spirit, but to concentrate i 
themselves all the sins of their tribe. These 
sins are afterwards all transfused into one 
of their own number, who, by some magical 


CENTRAL RAILROAD DEPOT, RUCHESTER, N. Y. 


dexterity, or slight of hand, works off from himself into the dogs the con- 
centrated wickedness of the tribe! The sca dogs are then placed on 
a pile of wood, to which fire is applied, while the surrounding crowd throw 
tobacco or other incense on the flame, the scent of which is deemed to co- 
operate yt the sacrifice of the animals in conciliating the power of Nau- 
wanew, oF the Great Spirit. When the dogs are partly consumed, one is 
taken off and put into a large kettle with vegetables of various kinds, and 
all around devour the contents of the ‘ reeking cauldron.’ After this, the In- 
| ag perform the dances of war and peace, and smoke the calumet; then, 
from wickedness, they repair to their respective places of abode, pre- 
for the events of the new year.” A serious alarm occurred in 

1814, when Sir James Yeo, with a fleet of thirteen vessels, appeared off 7 
mouth of the Genesee, threatening the destruction of the rade improvements 
in and about Rochester. Messengers were despatched to arouse the inhabi- 
tants. There were then only thirty-three people in Rochester capable of 
bearing arms. The little band threw up a breastwork called Fort Bender, 
near the Deep Hollow, beside the Lower Falls, and hurried down to the 
junction of the Genesee and Lake Ontario, five miles north of the present 
city limits, where the enemy threatened to land, leaving behind them two 
old men, with some young lads, to remove the women and children into the 
woods, in case the British should attempt to land. Francis Brown and 
Elisha Ely acted as captains, and Isaac W. Stone as major, of the Roches- 
ter forces. They marched and countermarched, disappeared in the woods 
and re-appeared again in such a manner as to impress the enemy with a be- 
lief that a considerable force was collected. An officer with a flag of truce 
was sent to parley and to say that Sir James Yeo would spare the settle- 
ments if their provisions and military stores were surrendered. Captain 
Francis Brown received him. ‘ Will you comply with the demand ?” asked 
the British officer. ‘‘ Blood knee-deep first !” was the emphatic reply of the 
lant Brown. While this parley was in progress, an American officer and 
is staff, returning from the Niagara frontier, accidentally appeared, and 
confirmed the British officer’s impression that a large regular force was at 
hand. He returned to the fieet, which opened a fire of shot and shell, gal- 
lantly answered by the Yankees with a rusty six-pounder. After a few hours 
spent in this unavailing exchange of tires, Admiral Yeo ran down to Pul- 
teneyville, about twenty miles eastward from the Genesee River, where, on 
learning by what an inconsiderable force they had been deterred from land- 
ing, all hands could not refrain from laughing at the ingenuity of the “ Yan- 
kee trick.” The historical reminiscences of many of the towns in the in- 

terior of New York are replete with incidents of valor and stratagem. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE CAVALIER’S SONG. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGB. 
My foot in the stirrup, my h+nd on the rein, 
I climb the tall mountain, I dash o'er the plain ; 
Yon eagle that swims on his broad wings on high— 
lenvy him not io bis fligat through the sky. 
So swift is the speed of my gal ant gr«y horse, 
That his shadow can hardly keep pace with our course. 


We ford the deep river, the wood-path we tread, 
The forest flies past us, beside, overhead ; 

Still answering the clink of the spur with a neigh, 
My tireless steed rushes on and away, 

His mettie [ never appealed to in vain, 

With my foot in the stirrup, my band on the rein. 


He knoweth, my brave steed— or seemeth to know, 
Who waits for hie rider in yonder chateau, 

Whose delicate fingers have played with his mane, 
Careesing his dark neck again and again. 

Then speed, like the shaft to the target, away, 
And {nez shail biess thee, my own gallant gray. 


[Writtea for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 


THE PRETTY GATE-KEEPER. 


“Snape of Venus!” burst from the cigar.red and moustached 
lips of a handsome, fashionably dressed young man, as he drew 
up his dashing trotter at the gate of a country toll-bridge, and by 
the aid of his jewelled eye-glass, stared at the beautiful damsel 
with her sweet face and rustic garments, who tripped lightly out 
from the cottage door to unlock the gate. 

“ Great Cesar !” echoed his equally well-attired and equally 
impudent companion—“ haven’t we scared up a fine bird among 
these semi-barbarians ?’”’ And the two laughed loudly, and looked 
lawilessly at the shrinking maiden, who blushed painfully as she 
extended her hand for the expected bit. 

“ A dainty hand, upon my soul,” said the first, seizing it, and 
pressing a coin rudely into the delicate palm. “Hey, my pretty 
miss, what shall J give you for a kiss from those sweet lips?” he 
added, with a familiar leer, retaining her hand in his rude grasp. 

“Let me go, sir,” she exclaimed passionately, while her beau- 
tiful face crimsoned with womanly indignation, and struggling 
from his hold, she d wted into the house, followed by an insolent 
laugh and boisterous shout from without, as they dashed fa- 
riously on. 

In a moment the burning, tearful face was hidden on my shoul- 
der, and I gathered the little sobbing form soothingly in my arms, 
—for, be it known, this was all in my own home, at the country 
toll-bridge, and my own pretty cousin Ellen it was, whose maiden 
delicacy had been so cruelly outraged, and who, only the hour 
before, had rustled down stairs in her lustrous dress and jewels, 
and laughed as she declared it the will of the fates that she should 
look after the gate and collect the tolls, for a while, just to give 
her a little exercise ard a color, for she had been mewed in my 
chamber all day. 

“ Certainly, dear, you can look after the gate, if you choose, 
but notin that dress, my child,” smiled my indulgent mother, who 
was a prudent soul, and foresaw that scandal would inevitably at- 
tach itself to the flounces of her Pekin silk, and sit spitefully 
among the roses of her brilliant Indian mantle; and so my little 
cousin was speedily disrobed, and with her hair pat plainly away 
from her clear face, and robed in a dark morning print of my own, 
she stood in the gate-way window, with the yellow sun-light fall- 
ing over her—looking bewitchingly demure and quaker like. 

Poor little Elien! as the first crash of wheels and sharp sound 
of trotting feet rolled along the echoing bridge, and she glanced 
like a sun-beam up the gravelled path to the great brown gate, she 
had little thought of the impertinence and insult that awaited 
her. She had never been brought into actual contact with a 
shadow of rudeness or disrespect—and now, wounded and almost 
crushed by a keen sense of the indignity she had suffered, she 
wept passionately in my arms, till the violence of her grief ex- 
hausted itself, and during the evening that followed, she forgot her 
sorrow and mortification in the busy preparation for her long jour- 
ney homeward. 

Not so with me. I did not forget it, nor the incident which led 
to it, nor the handsome, though slightly senstial face of the of 
fender; and when, a few months later, I saw the same unmis- 
takable face, as we rolled leisurely down King Street (for I had 
accompanied Ellen home), and again, during our evening prome- 
nade on the battery, I recognized it at once, and glanced inquir- 
ingly at Ellen ; but it had evidently escaped her notice, for her 
eyes were turned in another direction, and I shrank from paining 
her by an allusion which I felt would be disagreeable. But I 
could not shake off the impression that the fiery eyes of the stran- 
ger were fixed at each meeting intensely upon the charming face 
of my aristocratic cousin : not as before, with a bold, free stare, 
assisted by the audacious eye-glass, but subdued to a respectful, 
and, as J interpreted it, admiring gaze ! 

What could this mean? Had be reeogniz:d her? I reflected, 
and feeling thet thet was impossible, at once conjectured that he 
was attracted by the brilliant beauty which shone forth, softened 
and mellowed, beneath the daintiness of her delicate mistletoe 
bonnet ; and anxious to spare Ellen an unpleasant recognition, and 
‘secure her against any annoyance, I pleaded fatigue, and with « 
gesture to the servant, loitering indolently behind, we turned 
homeward. 


As we passed up the steps, and were just upon the entrance, 
I had barely time to notice an apptoathing figure,—the same that 
I had twice before recognized, during the afternoon—and lingering 
for a moment in the vestibule, observed him through the side-light, 
as he passed and re-passed, pausing at cach time, and directing 
his glass at the delicately inscribéd door-plate. 

Wondering mach the object of this singular movement, I yet 
refrained from communicating it to Ellen, resolving to guard her 
closely from the possibility of future impertinence, but feeling that 
the unknown could be nothing more than a worthless adventurer, 
or’ more likely still, an unprincipled roué, and that to feel herself 
an object of attention from such a source would annoy, and per- 
haps alarm her ; and so I continued silent, hoping to be troubled 
no further by even the sight of one upon whom I could only look 
with suspicion and contempt. 

On the following day, however, as we were returning from an 
early drive, I again caught sight of the unwelcome face, and this 
time, to my utter amazement, feom the family carriage of the 
Quirys. 

“ The Quirys,” gasped I, as the face glinted mockingly before 
my eyes; “the Quirys—an old aristocratic English family, the 
ton of the city; then he must at least have a claim to respecta- 
bility ; who can he be!” 

“ What are you staring at, with that ghostly look ?” interrupted 
Ellen, with an impatient toss of her fan; ‘one would suppose 
you had seen some frightful goblin, instead of the queenly Miss 
Emma Quiry. Why didn’t you return her bow ?” 

“I? Did sche bow? But who was the gentleman?” I asked, 
in my confusion. 

“ Ah, the gentleman! there’s an excuse for your rudeness,” 
laughed Ellen, with provoking humor ; “shall I apologize to Miss 
(Penily for you? But who is this gentleman, to have produced so 

marvellous an effect on my stately cousin? Perhaps an old lover 
surprised—”’ 

“Pray, spare your conjectures ; he is entirely unknown to me,” 
I broke in, with an attempted remonstrance. 

“ Ah well, lack-a-day ; I’m sorry then, if you've lost your heart 
toa stranger! He is probably Miss Emily’s cousin, just over 
from London ; the same who was such a lion here, daring my 
northern trip, last summer; he is said to be very courtly and 
handsome, though I hadn’t a glance at his face, for Miss Emily 
quite put him in the shadow, as she leaned forward to recognize 
us. But we shall see them, no doubt, at Madame Tiverton’s, this 
evening ; 80 don’t pine in secret over your hopeless penchant, but 
make & fascinating toilet, and appear at the reunion; you can- 
not fail of success, rely upon it, my superb cousin.’’ 

Compelled to listen and laughat Ellen’s unmerciful raillery, I 
had but little time to reconcile in my own mind the conflicting 
phases of the stranger’s appearance, or even to ask myself the per- 
plexing question, “ who can he be?” and when evening ushered 
us into the splendor of Madame Tiverton’s magnificent rooms, I 
found myself wondering if I might not have mistaken the face, 
and whether it was indeed possible that the supposed cousin of 
the aristocratic Quirys could be guilty of the gross indelicacy and 
abuse from which my lovely cousin had suffered. 

But I was speedily relieved of my uncertainty, for, as I sat con- 
versing abstractedly with the lady at my side, and gazing admir- 
ingly at Ellen, who, heing a beauty and a belle, was necessarily 
the star and centre of the brilliant circles, an announcement was 
made, and I immediately recognized in the approaching couple, 
the tall, elegant form of Miss Emily Quiry, and, as I doubted not, 
the rather portly, but somewhat noble figure of her cousin. 

Would he prove the same ? 

Aslight turn, as they paused to address the hostess, and I again 
encountered the familiar face, with its bold, handsome features, 
marred, however, in their fine effect, by the stamp of passion and 
lawless indulgence, which they distinctly bore ; the identical face, 
as I was now convinced, of carriage, and promenade, and toll- 
bridge acquaintance. 

How I longed now for a word of intelligence with Ellen, and 
how vainly I regretted my foolish reserve of the morning, as, after 
paying their respects to Madame Tiverton, I saw them make 
their way directly towards where she stood, engaged with a gentle- 
man, who, though a new acquaintance, was evidently both inter- 

For a moment I feared that Ellen had forgotten both offence and 
offender, or would fail to identify him in the haughty form before 
her, and, as Miss Emily paused, and begged leave to present her 
cousin, Capt. George Radcliffe, of London, I scarcely doubted 
that she would receive him with extreme courtesy, both from pre- 
vious prejudice in favor of this courted representative of English 
society, and as the relative of her highly valued friend. But my 
apprehensions were groundless. A single glance at Ellen, whose 
face assumed a passing expression of astonishment and disgust, 
assured me that she recognized him, for, bowing with a chilling 
dignity, but without extending her hand, and making a hurried 
excuse to Miss Emily, she took the arm of the gentleman by her 
side, and passing up the saloon, joined the dancers. 

Daring the entire evening, the eyes of the young officer fol- 
lowed her with a restless earnestness, but she gave him no oppor- 
tunity to approach her. 

As we descended to the carriage, however, Miss Emily, either 
by accident or arrangement, was just passing to hers, attended by 
her cousin, and waited to exchange a few words, and wish us good 
night, with the reminder that we were to spend the approaching 
holidays with her at the Quiry plantation, in return for the last de- 
lightful Christmas season that she had passed with Ellen at Fre- 
terresss ; indeed she could not be refused, seeing Ellen hesitate ; 
she felt certain we would decide upon going; she would beg 
mama to come over and urge it; we could not resist her. 


Capt. Radcliffe appeared as if much inclined to add his en- 
treaties, but perhaps had the good sense to perceive that they 
would be offensive, and contented himself with handing me very 
politely to a seat in the barouche, and turning with great defer- 
ence to assist Ellen, when, as she instinctively recoiled from his 
touch, and grasping a projection of the carriage attempted to en- 
ter unaided, a slight misstep brought her rudely to the ground ; 
but almost instantly recovering herself before a hand could be ex- 
tended to her aid, and without giving time for any inquiries, she 
sprang to a seat by my side, the door was closed, and the carriage 
rolled away. 

Ellen hid her tears and vexation in my arms. 

No, she was not burt; she was only angry, distressed, aston- 
ished! ‘That vile, insolent, vulgar boor, the elegant and courted 
Capt. Radcliffe—and the cousin, too, of the high-bred, fastidious 
Miss Emily Quiry? Monstrous—incredible! Could she ever 
again place confidence in the caste and exclusiveness of society ! 
No! she would not go to Oglethorpe for the holidays, though she 
had anticipated them so much; nor would she again appear on the 
fashionable drive while that detestable wretch remained an inmate 
of the Quiry family, and consequently privileged to the Quiry 
equipage. 

In the morning, however, after the refreshment of a quiet night’s 
rest, her ideas of the disposal of herself bore a much more rational 
cast, and she was meditating an early airing, when a card was 
brought up, bearing the name of Capt. Geo. Radcliffe, accompa- 
nied by a message to the effect that Miss Emily, being quite in- 
disposed, had desired him to call and inquire after the health of 
her friend, fearing she had sustained some injury from her fall of 
the previous evening. 

For nearly five endless minutes, my brilliant little cousin sat 
thoughtfully poising the glittering, inoffensive pasteboard upon 
the tip of her delicate finger, regarding it with a look of intense 
contempt, and then, tossing it into the ruddy grate, and turning to 
the grinning attendant, to my extreme surprise, bade him show 
the gentleman up. 

Ere Elien had time to reply to my puzzled look, the obsequious 
Poladore ushered in Capt. Radcliffe, whose countenance was ra- 
diant with satisfaction, and perhaps it might have been, a slight 
smirk of triumph at his unexpected good fortune in this gracious 
reception from the lady last night so distant. 


Bowing gracefully, and with an air of easy self-possession, he 
advanced and extended his hand to Ellen, who drew back haugh- 
tily, but without speaking. 

“Nay, Miss Tobias,” pleaded the gallant captain, apparently 
somewhat disconcerted by this movement, “pray allow me the 
coveted honor which you have not yet granted me, of touching 
with mine that enchanting hand.” 

“T think you mistake, sir. I believe you have already had that 
honor,” coolly rejoined my cousin. 

“ Impossible!” he exclaimed, in surprise. “ You forget that 
—although from my cousin’s praises of her friend I had presumed 
to feel an interest in their fair object, and had dared to hope for 
your acquaintance,—yet, until last evening, I had never had the 
happiness of meeting you!” 

“There, again, you are in the wrong. We have met before last 
evening, I blush to acknowledge.” 

The officer’s handsome face crimsoned, and he hesitated—but 
for a moment. 

“Indeed, my dear Miss Tobias, there must be some disagree- 
able mistake,” he replied, now thoroughly astonished, as well at 
the words as the extraordinary manner of his imperturbable 
hostess; “‘ will you have the kindness to explain where and when 
the supposed meeting occurred, that I may correct, if possible, 
whatever unjust prejudice it may have engendered.” 

“ You were in America, last season?” questioned Ellen, quite 
unmoved by his earnestness. 

was.” 

“ And made a short northern tour, in company with an English 
friend ?” 

“Ah, I see. Is it possible he mused. “Could I have met 
you at the mountains, Miss Tobias ?” 

“ You did not, sir.” 

“ At Saratoga?” he ventured. 

* No sic.” 

“TI might have seen you at Newport, yet it is impossible ; you 
must labor under mistake—pardon me, Miss Tobias, but had I 
once beheld that glorious facc, 1 must have retained its image 
forever.” 

“ But you did not retain it, merely because it appeared before 
you in the homely garb of honest industry! Sir, you met me first 
in the unpretending country town of B——, and in the humble 
person of the supposed gate-keeper, treated with such insufferable 
insolence and outrage by you and your rude companion, you little 
dreamed of recognizing the esteemed friend of your excellent 
cousin! May this show you in future, sir, the necessity of pay- 
ing to every female, whether clad in the plain garb of poverty, or 
blazing in the splendor of jewels and ermine, pect and def- 
erence which is universally due to womanhood, and which none 
but a nature of the lowest and basest order will ever withhold. 

“ Capt. Radcliffe, since you understand why I cannot again sub- 
mit my hand to the pollution of your touch, allow me the pleas- 
ure of wishing you good morning.” 

Covered with confusion, and choking no doubt with smothered 
rage, the discomfited captain retreated precipitately, bowing has- 
tily, as he did so, but with infinitely less self-possession and 
grace than at entrance, 

Capt. Radcliffe did not call again, and before the holidays com- 
menced, we discovered his name in a morning paper, on the list 
of departures for Liverpool ! 


; 
BY EMILY R. PAGE. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO ABBY. 


BY Cc. W. STEVENS. 


O sing again, sweet sister, sing 
The songs | love so well, 
And let thy fingers glibly fling 
The instrumental speil 
Within my soul. Thy heart-strains seem 
Like glorious hopes of gold— 
Like mem’ries fresh of joys, that gleam 
From hallowed days of old. 


Of sylvan bards the magic notes, 
And nature's hymn of praise ; 

The minstrel’s gush, that weirdly floats, 
Like heavenly music's blaze 

From harps angelic skill sweeps o'er ; 
All these I've heard, yet they 

Secon silent sink t’ oblivion’s shore, 
But ne'er thy lingering lay. 


At sweating toil, though far away, 
My mind reverts to thee; 


The songs I love so well, 
And let thy fingers glibly wing 
Again to me that spell. 


(Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 


WANTED—A PARTNER.” 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 

It was all in vain that Mrs. Dada had hitherto set her 
many traps, and lain her numerous snares, for the sake of secur- 
ing a second husband. Not that she lacked beau'y, or spirit, or 
any of those vivacious charms that are apt to entangle poor male 
mortals, before they really know what has happened to them. 
Not that she would not make a man who needed a wife, just as 
good a wife as he might have a decent right to expect. Nor 
again, that she was so destitute of fortune as not to be able to 
mellow masculine hearts in her dangerous society, by means of 
its peculiar influence upon men in pursuit of matrimonial engage- 
ments. But /uwck had been against her. That was all. Exactly 
the right kind of an offer had not yet happened to present 
itself. 

She knew well enough of one poor fellow, who had been at 
the needless expense of a new suit of broadcloth, expressly on 
her account ; and all, too, just by reason of the pretty little mo- 
hair morning-cap, be-bowed and rosetted, that she chanced to 
come down to breakfast in one fine rosy morning. She had re- 
membered another whose bill at the seed and florist’s depots could 
not have been anything trifling, say for a period of from two 
to four months during the winter. And there was the recollection 
of a third still, lingering like a not unpleasant savor in her mind, 
who had been in the habit of patronizing the livery men to a re- 
markably liberal extent, and of making her personally acquainted 
with all the pleasant drives and attractive stopping places there 
were, in and about town. These things in themselves were pleas- 
ant enough ; but they did not seem to have quite satisfied her. 

And the younger sort of men seeing what very sorry work 
these unsuccessful experimenters had made with Mrs. Dudu, be- 
gan prudently to draw off from an attack that promised little 
practical benefit to themselves, and so finally left the pretty young 
widow high and dry on the sands where the tide at its flat- 
tering full had carried her. 

She had waited now for another husband quite long enough. 
Time was driving in the spurs as briskly as he could. The face 
would not always hold that freshness and plumpness. The eyes 
would not forever light up with that bright and bewitching spar- 
kle. Something must be done, and done at once. So the widow 
fixed herself up with a brave resolution, and determined to ac- 
complish the work that others had left her to perform alone. The 
mountain had no sort of an idea of going over to Mahomet; so 
Mahomet thought it might in the end amount to about the same 
thing, if he should step over to the mountain. 

Mrs. Dudu had heard a good deal about the power and the 
chances of advertising, and knew somewhat—more than she was 
willing to tell, perhaps,—of those interesting paragraphs that re- 
late to the subject of matrimony. She made up her mind, how- 
ever, to keep close her own counsel, and when she should choose 
to make a desperate charge into the ranks of single gentlemen, to 
make it altogether on her own account. She was going into this 
business like the volunteer at the battle of New Orleans, who 
loaded and fired on military principles known to nobody but him- 
self. If she should lose, or come off vanquished,—then there was 
no one to triufph over her unpublished defeat ; but if she should 
happen to win—ah! too well did Mrs. Dudu know that the glory 
of the conquest would be only her own. 

She watched the newspapers daily,—-twice a day. She sniffed 
opportunities, as she thought, in paragraphs and advertisements 
that could have related by no possibility to anything of the kind, 
Finally, she began to study the column of Wants, to see if there 
might not lurk some trifling little trap there, unseen by the general 
eye, but set for just such a sharpened vision as her own. Then 
she rammaged among the Boarding list. And as a last resort, 
unsuccessful in all the rest, she jumped over the high fence that 
divides the casual personal notices in a newapaper from the stately 
and regular announcements of business, and went brushing about 


among the names of commerce as carelessly as a girl rambles 
here and there among the bushes, huckleberrying. ° 

One evening in the autumn, while she sat with her snug little 
foot resting on the fender before her grate, leisurely conning over 
what there was new in the announcements of the day, her eyes 
stopped suddenly at an advertisement that made them kindle with 
quite an increased fire, considering the time of the day. This was 
the way the advertisement read : 


“ Wantep—A Partyer.—The advertiser, having more bu<i- 
ness on his hands than he can properly transset, is desirous of 
taking a partner of capability,—preliminaries to be arranged on 
an interview. Call at No. 13, Building, after four o’clock 
in the afternoon, for James Bankum.” 


That was all there was to it. Any one else would have thought 
it might offer a tolerably good chance to get imto active business. 
Some might have thought it worth but little consideration, espec- 
ially if they did not happen to know who James Bankum was. 
But least of all would a lady have been apt to bother her brains 
with such a straight forward, business notification, unless, perhaps, 
she was on the lookout for a chance to make an investment of her 
surplus funds; and even then, all idea of succeeding in this 
quarter would have been at once abandoned, since there was a 
distinct call for somebody who had active business capacities to 
put into the concern. 

But the widow Dudu thought herself ingenious enough to make 
a point where none had been made before. She confided some- 
what in her abilities as askilfal general. If this thing might be 
cutely turned into some otherthing! If she might appear to the 


advertiser to have mistaken the exact meaning of his paragraph! | 


—or, failing in that, if she might succeedeven in confusing his 
thoughts by her taking presence, and cheating him unawares into 
admiration of herself and her bold-faced roguery ! 

But first she resolved to make a few quiet investigations into 
the circumstances and character of this Mr. Bankum: his circum- 
stances first, of course,—his character afterwards. In a manner 
mysteriously round-about and perplexing, she succeeded in secur- 
ing such important facts as the following : first, that Mr. Bankum 
was unmarried,—which was in fact quite a necessary preface to 
the conclusion she was aiming at: and secondly, that he was de- 
cidedly a man of property. These premises being granted, there 
was nothing for her to do but obey the classic injunction of that 
truest of all Yankee Americans,—Davy Crockett,—and “go 
ahead.” And ahead she went, at a break-neck, never-stop-for-trifle 
speed, yet with tact, with skill, and altogether by herself. 

Therefore the reader no doubt anticipates his mach too slow 
chronicler, and has already seen the alluring widow Dudu trip 
down the street, turn the corner, push on till she came to the 
—— building where the desired interview was to be had, and 
pass briskly in. We have observed, likewise, that there was no 


hesitation in her manner ; not the least symptom of indecision: | 


no movement betraying a half concealed wish to turn back, or go 
by, or even to stopa moment for breath on the door-step. She 
was as punctual, too, as she was self possessed. Others might be 
there at a later hour than that : as for herself, she would secure the 
earliest interview, and have that, if possible, alone. 

What a very bold push it was, to be sure ! who would have con- 
ceived such a novel design as that, to get at the great want of 
her heart! What lady, in fact, would have dared enter upon so 
reckless a hazard, and to jeopardize almost all she had of self- 
respect, at a single nervous throw ! . 

But Mrs. Dudu did not stop to look at matters in this light. 
She was a schemer,—a speculator in this business, from beginning 
toend. Once resolved, she was a person likely to stop only when 
she got to the end. Besides, there were the spurs of lost oppor- 
tunities, of passing years, of fading beauty, and of sadly pro- 
longed widowhood, perpetually pricking up her resolution. These 
goads she must not fail to obey: and if she obeyed them, then 
she must dash gallantly ahead. 

She knocked smartly on the door of No. 13, and waited for a 
reply. Some one called to her to come in. But, wily creature 
that she was, in the swift instant that elapsed before she turned 
the door-handle, she had set herself about a clear analysis of the 
caller’s voice ! to know if it came bubbling up richly from his 
heart,— or was but a hollow echo from some empty chamber in 
his throat,—or again, if it tcck its prevailing tone from the 
nasal trump that proclaims a snuff-taker’s peace and good will 
to all men! 

As she finally proceeded to open the door, there sat a rather 
corpulent, ruddy-faced, easy-looking citizen, half reclining in his 
easy chair, hig thin hair brushed carelessly off his forehead, and a 
heavy bunch of rich seals lying contentedly in the great wrinkles 
of his broadcloth never-mention-’ems. He was a picture of fat, 
easy, contented comfort. He certainly must have climbed up the 
ladder of fortune a great ways above the reach of want, for that 
much was visible in his looks. And he must have been perfectly 
contented in his heart, for, short of that, no man could very well 
counterfeit the smile that lingered like a pleasant sunset about 
his mouth. 

The widow took him in at a single good glance. He rose from 
his chair, asked her to be seaved in another, and cheerfully waited 
to know to what happy circumstance he was indebted for the com- 
pany of so very pretty a woman. Nor was she at all dilatory in 
making him and the aforesaid circumstance rather better acquaint- 
ed. Yetnot before she had dexterously detected that he was 
much interested in her, already, and evidently would have no ob 
jection to pursuing that feeling a good ways further along. 

“T see, sir,” said she, giving him such a winning look as only 
she, of all other young*widows, knew how, “ that you have adver- 
tised in the Journal fora Partner!” 


*‘ Ah,—yes,—yes, madam,” he returned, his eountenance light- 


ing up, and immediately becoming perplexed again, to know Low 
she could be interested in such a thing. 

For a moment the widow seemed to hesitate; yet never drop- 
ping hereyes from those of the fine looking Mr. Bankum. Then 
her little foot, just péeping out beyond the hem of her skirt, began 
a drumming on its own account. And in her face she designedly 
wore one of the oddest, and funniest, yet most captivating ex- 
pressions that ever was seen. The merchant visibly confessed to 
its mysterious magnetism. But Mrs. Dudu was artfally waiting 
for him to proceed now. So he thought he must. 

“It would be necessary for such a person to have some little 
capital, for security’s sake at least,” said he. “ Your busband, per- 
haps,” he added, inquiringly. 

Another of those winning looks, together with a very slight 
shake of the head, brought him down. 

“ Ah,” said he, lifting his eye-brows, and admiring her more 
than ever, “‘ your son then ?” 

“| have none,—neither son nor husband,” replied she, taking 
care that he shoald not fail to see what fine white teeth she had. 

A pause: daring which the merchant began to fidget and twirl 
his seals. ‘Neither husband nor son!” thought he. “ What 
can it be then! It certainly can’t be Aerse/f': for if she’s got capi- 
tal, she can’t take hold of business herself! I wonder!” And 
well he might 

“ Do you propose, then,” he blandly asked her, blushing as he 
did so, in spite of himself, “‘ to go into bus——— to make an invest- 
ment yourself?” 

Now the widow feigned astonishment indeed. “Go into basi- 
ness !” she exclaimed, iu a dreadfully soft little scream. “I don’t 
understand you! What is it vou mean ’” 

“ Why,” returned Mr. Bankum, confused beyond what a true 
business man ever allows himself to be, “did you read my ad- 
vertisement !”’ 

“ Certainly, sir! I haveit with me! I’m sure,I thought I un- 
derstood it! I do not see how there could be any mistake !” 

“ But did you suppose, madam,” asked he, in the blandest voice 
he had in his throat, “ that I had any other than a purely business 
transaction in view !”’ It was astonishing how very red the poor 
man’s face had grown. 

“O, dear, dear!’ the widow feigned to shriek. What a m/s- 
take | have made! What shall I do! I’m undone! O, I'm 
undone ! I thought—I thought—it— was an—a—an offer of 
—of marriaGe!” And upon the instant, she pretended most art- 
fully to faint nearly away. 

Seeing this, and pitying a frail woman in her helplessness, and, 
thinking too, that the mortifying mistake might have been at best 
the result of his own hasty way of advertising, and not knowing 
in fact what he had done, he sprang from his chair, poured a glass 
of water, and hastened to relieve the beautiful stranger in her dis- 
tress. But never would she revive until she had given him a fair 


| Opportunity to see what a lovely form was hers, and challenged 


the deepest sympathies ef his heart by the sight of her prolonged 
distress. The man was conquered at last, and Mrs. Duda slowly 
came back to herself. 

Then, on seeing into what a sad mistake she had seemingly 
fallen, she made as if to go off again in a new fainting fit: and 
this so frightened the merchant that he hastened to be more atten- 
tive than ever, standing beside her and supporting her swaying 
figure. ‘0, don’t &// of this! Pray keep my secret! OQ, if 
the wor/d but knew of this !”’ she moaned. 

“1 beg you not to worry for that, my dear madam,” said he, 
with a great deal of teeling, and unattected feeling, too. “It 
shall never, never go out of this room!” and much more to the 
same effect. 

Immediately, therefore, she grew better. She swallowed some 
water, and thought now that she might venture to sit slone. But 
she was careful to wear still that distressed look upon her face, 
for by that did she hope to conquer. And she did. 

Mr. Bankum soon got a carriage, and had her driven round 
home again. He insisted on hergiving her name to him, as well 
as the street and number; which she did, but only with becoming 
hesitation. He handed her into the carriage, bade her good after- 
noon, and went back into his room to think upon it. The think- 
ing made him serious ; and the very next evening he called on her, 
though without alluding to the yesterday’s adventure. She was 
rather expecting him, of course ; and as he greeted her, he cer- 
tainly thought he never saw a sweeter woman in his hie, nor a 
lovelier, and that was what she meant to make him think. The 
calls grew frequent. They were protracted on each occasion. 
Until, only the other day, the Journal stated wader am appropriate 
head, that Mr. Bankum had finally got the Partyeg he wantsep 
so much,—the “ preliminaries” having been “settled” on previous 
personal interviews,—and that both parties to the mew contract 
had taken a little trip out of town, the better to enter om an ac- 
quaintance so accidentally begun ! 


SEVENTH SON OF A SEVENTH SON. 


We had an Irish boy in our office, who went of errands, ete. 
He occasionally came late, for which he varied his excuses. At 
last its frequency occasioned me to speak very sharply, when he 
replied, “1 wouldu’t help it, sir, 1’m sure | wouldn't; I've only 
been on an act mercy.” “ What act of mercy “ Ye vee, 
sir, I’m a seventh of a seventh, an’ } touches for sickness, an’ i've 
bin to two childer this morn, sir, a long way.” What | gathered 
from him was this :—It was necessary that he should touch fast- 
ing ; that his hand should be crossed with silver (generally a shil- 
ling), though from the very poor a fourpence would suffice, and 
from the rich half a crown was necessary, and that his charge 
should not be questioned. The boy was very ignorant ; he looked 
upon me as worse than a heretic for smiling, and admitted that 
his “ practice” yielded him more than his situation at our offke. 
He was fiom Connaught; was a posthumous child, which be con- 
sidered made the touch more etticacious.— Notes and Queries. 


| 
And once again the roundelay 
Arouses joyous glee. 
Then sing again, dear sister, sing 
| | | 
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WILLIAM WARREN, THE COMEDIAN. 

The accom i it was drawn expressly 
for the Pictortal by Mt Charles Barry, from a photo- 
graph by Whipple & Black, and is a faithful likeness 
of a gentleman deservedly considered as one of the 
first comic actors of the day. His father, William 
Warren, a very popular rmer, was born in Bath, 
England, and made his first appearance on the Amer- 
ican stage at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadel- 

hia, in 1796, as the “ Friar” in Romeo and Juliet. 
His ‘ormance of “Falstaff” was the most noted 
of his impersonations. For a number of years he 
was manager of the Chestnut Street Theatre, but re- 
tired from that position in 1829. His death occurred 
in 1832. Hie son, the subject of our sketch, was born 
in Philadelphia in 1817, and made his first appear- 
ance at the Arch Street Theatre, in that city, in 1832, 
as “‘ Young Norval,” the same i which his father 
made his debut at the outset of his career, under the 
management of Biggs, a provincial Crammles. Mr. 
Warren rose rapidly in his profession as a comedian. 
In 1841, he was introduced to a New York audience 
as “ Gregory Grizzle,” in “My Young Wife and M 
Old Umbrella.” In 1845 he visited England an 
played at the Strand Theatre, London. His first ap- 
ce in this city was at the Howard Atheneum, 
where he immediately became a favorite, eight or nine 
ears since. The ensuing season he was enrolled 
in the corps of Manager Kimball, and has remained 
at the Museum ever since, a universal favorite, and 
one of the principal attractions of the establishment. 
While Mr. Warren has less versatility than a few em- 
inent low comedians we remember, as, for instance, 
Finn among the past, and Burton among the present, 
in a certain, and by no means limited range of char- 
acter, he is unapproachable. We first saw him as 
“Master Solomon,” in the “Stranger.” It is not 
much of a part, per se, but as he moulded and filled 
it, it assumed a prominence and importance and was 
invested with a ludicrous richness of which we had 
never dreamed it capable. Most admirably, too, does 
he present the asinine gravity of Dogberry. Every 
blunder of that immortal functionary, every trait of 
his character is admirably rendered. * Mr. Warren is 
noted for his textual fidelity, following the advice that 
Hamlet gives to the players to “speak no more than 
is set down for them.” He never laughs “to set on 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too,” un- 
less the stage direction authorizes it. There is in- 
deed no occasion for it, for his dry humor, his expres- 
sion, his “make up,” are eno to set the house 
“on a roar” whenever he appears. Warren is espe- 


cially in eccentric low comedy, particularly in those roles 
which have a dash of the lachrymose, as, for instance, “ Billy 
Lackaday” in “ Sweethearts and Wives.” We have seen many 


resentations of that unfortunate young 
“ fondling,” who was “’ung up at the sign 
of the ’og in armor,” but never one whose 
ludicrous miseries so moved our risibles as 
Warren’s. In the expression of his counte- 
pance there is “a whole Iliad of comic woe.” 
The lugubrious hero of “ Wilfal Murder” 
also receives ample justice at his hands. It 
is in such characters, the eccentrics, that 
Warren shines pre-eminently, while every- 
thing he does, he does well and acceptably. 
His mere appearance on the stage is vy 
welcomed with hearty applause, and is 
harbinger of general good humor among the 
audience. One of the principal annoyances 
to which a stock actor is subject, is the ~~ 
sity of uently filling uncongenial and in- 
of these, but his rich native humor invests 
them with a charm that makes the worst of 
them go down. His stage individuality is 
80 a of mirth, that the towours 
perdriz finds its exception in his case. It is 
always Warren—you cannot mistake the 
voice and the air—but we ask for nothing 
better than Warren, and are quite content. 
Matthews and Finn could change their fea- 
tures and their voices— Warren has not this 
Protean faculty. In this respect he is like 
Liston, but the London public never com- 
plained that Liston was always the same. 
They could not see too much of him—neith- 
er can we see of 
nethy’s iption for many 
that flesh is was, Go and sec 
Grimaldi!’ | With equal confidence can 


er. Ourself an old play-goer, and given rath- 
er to internal merriment over tickles 


charge it upon William Warren that he has 
many @ time and oft caused us to break forth 
in noisy guffaws, accompanied by tears of 
delight. if Mr. Warren 
ton Theatre he would infallibly rain 


WILLIAM WARREN, OF THE BOSTON MUSEUM. 


roud. Mr. Kimball’s excellent judgment and liberality in cater- 
ing for the public, has been manifested in nothing more strikingly 
than the enrollment of Mr. Warren in his dramatic corps. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, DETROIT, MICH. 

The accom engraving, drawn expressly for 
Fort Street Presbyterian church, in Detroit, of which 
the Rev. Henry Neill, late of Lenox, Ms., is the pas- 
tor. Its admirable proportion and rich and chaste 
ornamentation, render it worthy of a particular de- 
scription. It is situated on the corner of Fort and 


at Malden, C. W., about miles distant It is 
one of three new Presbyterian churches lately erected 
in that city. The great increase of population in 
Detroit within a few years, and consequently to the 
number of Presb ans, warranted the society, upon 
the loss of their house of worship, which was estroy- 
ed by fire in January 1854, in dividing and orgauniz- 
ing churches. The subject of our engraving is 
from the designs of Messrs. O. and A. Jordan, of De- 
troit, and executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
A. Jordan. It is built in the early decorated style of 
Gothic architecture, The principal tower is on the 
northwest corner, and there is a small tower on the 
no corner, and a centre tower in the front ga- 
ble. The face work all round is of rubble stone laid 
in even course, having all the pinnacles, moulded 
jambs and arches, tracery and the other trimmings 
throughout executed in cut stone. The main tower 
is carried up to the height of one hundred feet, flank- 
ed on the corners with heavy projecting buttresses, 
finishing against the belfry story in an octagonal 
form, and continued up above the parapet in crocket- 
ed pinnacles. The spire rises to the height of one 
hundred and thirty feet above the tower, octagonal in 
form and enriched in the angles with boldly carved 
crockets. From the pinnacles on the four corners of 
the tower, spring flying buttresses to the corners of 
the spire, pierced with Y yoo openings and having 
crocketed parapets. The front of the church is richly 
decorated with carved tracery ; the hoods to the win- 
dows are boldly crocketed, and the gable surmounted 
with an embattled parapet. There are also two niches, 
one on each side of the large window. The front 
door porch has a projection of six feet, having but- 
tresses on the corners, and finished with a carved par- 
apet in the gable. The centre tower is carried up 
with octagonal buttresses on the coruers, finishing 
with crocketed pinnacles. The small tower terminates 
with a lantern two stories high, each story being 
pierced with eight openings. There are four main 
entrance chambers, two in the main tower, one in the 
front porch, and one in the small tower ; opening into 


a vestibule, sixty feet long and twenty feet wide, through which 
the audience room is reached. This chamber is ninety feet long 
and sixty feet wide, lighted on each side by six pointed windows, 


and a circular window in the rear wall over 
the pulpit, all filled with el tracery and 
glazed with richly stained enn. It is cov- 
ered with an open roof, supported by six 
trusses, spanning across the building ; the 
panels of ceiling between the trusses, as also 
the trusses themselves, are ornamented with 
tracery up to the ridge, which is seventy-two 
feet above the floor. The rear of the room 
is ornamented with a handsome screen 
against the wall, having an overhanging can- 
opy above the pulpit, richly carved and dec- 
orated. There are no galleries except for the 
choir, which is over the vestibule, and in 
which is placed by far the largest and most 
powerful organ in the city, built by Mr. 
George Stevens, of Cambridge, Mass., at a 
cost of upwards of $4000. he audience 
chamber is divided by three aisles, and con- 
tains one hundred ond sixty pews, capable of 
seating one thousand people. For evening 
service, it is lighted by twelve massive chan- 
delicrs, two supported from pendants in 
each roof truss, and forming a very pleasing 
coup d’ wil. The basement story is twelve 
feet high in the clear, and contains a lecture 
room with seats for four hundred persons, 
Sabbath and infant school rooms. pastor’s 
study, and two furnace and fuel rooms. The 
edifice, with all its finishings has been com- 
pleted at a cost of $70,000. 


BOOKS, 
A learned writer says of books :— 

are masters who instruct us without rods or 
ferules, without words or anger, without 
bread or money. If you approach them, 
they are not asleep; if you seek them, they 
do not hide; if you blunder, they do not 
scold ; if you are ignorant, they do not laugh 
at you. Few things are more entertaining 
than to pore over a book-stall. There are 
few here as oy have them - Europe, in the 
open street, where a passer-by may saunter 
look at the various titles, or di toto a vol- 
ume. This is rather to be lamented for 
loungers, ay, even for book worms, as great 
lovers of books are called. The latter per- 
son often seeks works that are not to be 
found elsewhere, and is often treated with 
novelty amid old musty rubbish that no one 
could ever suppose contained anything new, 
And then you are smitten by the cheapness, 
or what you think is cheapness; for be it 
known, that a see a book you 
like, and are determined to buy, it is always: 
cheap, A book does not come to you as an 
intruder, You seck it; and by reflecting as 
you read, you hold converse with a new ac- 
quaintance ; you compare each other’s minds 
without danger of violent collision, If you 
do not approve of what he says, you turn 
from him quietly, without hard words pass- 
ing. If you phe ney you dwell upon the 
expressions read them over n. Here 
is at once a double pleasure, Bruyere 
says: ‘ When a person of feeling and discern- 
ment reads a ~~ = it — in him ele- 
vated thoughts, he may know 
and he needs no other mode of vroving it.” 
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SPLENDID DESIGNS. 

We shall present our readers in number one of the new volume, 
a large two page engraving, drawn expressly for us by Billings, 
representing the ever memorable Battle of New Orleans; as that 
number of our paper will be issued nearly on the anniversary of 
this national event. This will be one of the finest wood engrav- 
ings ever executed in America. We have also others of the 
same colossal size, under way for the new volume. The second 
one of this mammoth and elegant series, will be from the same 
artistic pencil, and will represent the triumphant entrance of Gen. 
Scott and the American army into the city of Mexico. The third 
engraving of this large series will be a bird’s-eye view of the city 
of Boston, drawn especially for us and minutely correct, so that 
every dwelling-house or public building, within the scope of vision 
can be at once recognized. This picture will be immensely 
valuable for preservation. We have resolved to render our 
paper unequalled in the world, for artistic excellence and intrin- 
sic value. 


4 


Nicecarpity Farmers.—There are a good many agriculturists, 
getting smaller every day, though, who are afraid to invest money 
in their business. They are constantly robbing their soil. The 
money they draw from it they invest in stocks, loans, and other 
ways. They should remember that no bank is safer than a land- 
bank, or pays higher dividends. If you have spare cash, you 
can’t do better than to invest it in manure and trees. 

Rouyrp tHe Wortp.—George B. Weston, a young man of 
twenty-one, belonging to Belchertown in tills State, has started on 
a rather extensive tour, as he intends to visit Europe, Asia Minor, 
Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, India, Burmah, China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, Valparaiso and the Isthmus of Panama, before he comes 
back again. Good luck to him! 


Diaroricar.—One or two attempts have been made lately to 
throw trains of cars off the track by placing obstructions on the 
rail. A man capable of doing this deserves to have his head se- 
cured to the rail just before an express train is due. 


ApproInTMENT.—James M. Love has been appointed Judge of 
the United States Court ot Iowa; so that Sir Walter Scott had a 
prophetic vision when he wrote: “ Love rules the Court.” 


¢ > 


Boston.—Statistics continue to show that this is the healthiest 
city on the continent of America. 


Tue Prize Orrer.—Keep this matter in mind. 


» 


SPLINTERS. 


... A Mr. Thomas has been amusing himself by shooting por- 
poises off Quincy—first time porpoises died of quinsey. 
.++. There has been great activity in our various navy yards. 
Nothing like being ready against anything which may turn up. 
+++ The Collins steamers now sail from New York on alter- 
nate Saturdays. They’re the finest boats in the world. 
ms are making to rebuild Minot’s Ledge Light- 
house. It will be 87 feet high, and as massive as the Eddystone. 
. The allied army has 13,000 horse in the Crimea; but they 
wont accomplish much this season. Winter is hard on horses. 
+++ The London Illustrated News thinks this country has been 
bought up by Russian gold. What an asinine idea ! 
-++» Thackeray says there was nothing of George IV. but wig, 
stock, coat and waistcoat—quite a tailor’s-man, in short. 
+++» Meagher, the Irish patriot and exile, has married a 
blooming lady of Orange county, in the State of New York. 
«+++ The Supreme Court have decided that three sprees in six 
months does not constitute common drunkenness. 
+++. The British consul at Cologne has been found guilty of 
enlisting Prussians for England. Comfort for Crampton. 
-++. The lovers of the “filthy weed” are mourning over the 
deficiency of the tobacco crops this year. Oak leaves are plentiful. 
-+»» Barnum has added to his curiosities the saw-horse that 
ran a race with the nightmare. 
+++. The reason why people are ready to offer advice is because 
it’s never taken. It is perfectly safe to offer it. 
+++» A blind negro boy near Columbus, Georgia, can play the 
most difficult piece on the piano after once hearing it. 
.+++ The cholera in the East has destroyed more soldiers than 
Frederick the Great ever brought into the field in his time. 
+++ Homesickness is said to be the predisposing cause of nearly 
all the maladies in the Crimea. No wonder. 
Somebody, we don’t know who, says that a pretty woman 
is one ot the institutions of the country. 
+++ A Frenchman said of Shakspeare, “ Ven you find any- 
zing you no anderstan, it is always’somesing fine.” 
+++» Furs are all the fashion again, and cheap, too—only two 
thousand dollars for a set of Russian sables. 
-+++ Baron Dietrich, of Vienna, lately left his grandson, Prince 
Sulkowski, nine millions—enough to buy handsome mourning. 
+++» George H. Barrett recently retired from the stage. It was 
about time ; he had played his parts well for fifty years. 
/ tee A meeting is on foot in New York to establish an asylum 
for inebriates—an excellent project. 


ENGLAND AND OUR COUNTRY. 

It is now some weeks since the London “ Times,” the “ Thun- 
derer,” as it delights to be called, endeavored to stir up bad blood 
in England and this country, by the publication of a sort of bellig- 
erent manifesto, apropos of the sending of some British line-of- 
battle ships to different stations in this hemisphere. The article, 
to which we alluded at the time, and to which we again refer for 
the purpose of introducing some reflections which its calm consider- 
ation suggests, had a twofold motive. It was partly designed to 
create a “sensation” (for the “‘ Times” is eminently a “ sensation 
paper’’), and partly put forth as a sort of feeler of the British 
pulse—probably not entirely without the secret connivance of Lord 
Palmerston, whose pugnacity is proverbial. But the “ Thunderer” 
overshot his mark ; the projector of the shot was wounded by the 
recoil of the piece. The reception of that article in England, and 
the subsequently altered tone of the “ Times,” have shown con- 
clusively that the British government cannot make war on this 


country with the consent and approbation of the people. They 
see, if the ministry do not, that such a war, fratricidal in its char- 
acter, would be fatal in its issue to the prosperity of Great Britain. 
And while there may be no lack of pretexts for a declaration of war 
against us on the part of Great Britain, she certainly has no good 
cause for plunging the two nations in war. 

If diplomatists and statesmen do not complicate and aggravate 
our international relations, there is no reason why the most friendly 
intercourse and the most friendly feeling should not subsist be- 
tween the two countries. Our business connection is intimate— 
our commerce is reciprocal—in the higher exchanges of literature 
and science we are enjoying mutual benefits. We Americans are 
proud of our English origin ; we are proud to acknowledge that 
the germ of the priceless independence we enjoy was planted on 
our shores by English colonists, who derived their views of repub- 
lican independence and equality from English charters and the 
British constitution. We are proud to speak the language of 
Shakspeare, and to claim our part in the heritage of glory be- 
queathed to the race by such men as Hampden and Milton. 

The London “ Times” complains of a want of sympathy on our 
part, but it brings no proof to sustain the charge. We have criti- 
cised the conduct of the war in the East—so has the London 
“ Times ”—so have the British presses and the British people gen- 
erally. Our sympathy, it is true, did not extend to the violation 
of the neutrality laws by the enlistment of troops for the English 
service on our territory, as undertaken by British agents, and sanc- 
tioned by the British minister at Washington—for that would have 
been jsillibustering ; and it is this very charge of countenancing filli- 
bustering that*the London “ Times ”’ so falsely brings against us. 

The London “ Times,” among other things, professed to antici- 
pate (we will not insult it by saying to fear) an invasion of Ire- 
land from our shores. If there were any sincerity in this absurd 
anticipation, we and every honest American journal can assure 
the “Times,” that its apprehensions are groundless. England 
has nothing of the sort to guard against, so long as she is at peace 
with this country. Deeply as we sympathize with Ireland’s wrongs 
—at her heavy burthens—at the persecution of her religion at the 
hands of England—we shall not countenance anything like an 
invasion of English territory, while we are at peace with Great 
Britain. Of course, in the event of a war (which we believe im- 
possible), the invasion of Ireland, and that, too, by an overwhelm- 
ing force, would be one of the very first retaliatory movements. 

We regard with indignation the whisper of a war with England. 
We read with indignation any inflammatory article, on whichever 
side of the Atlantic it is written. We are tired of boasts about 
“ whipping” and “ flogging ;” they are unworthy of brave nations, 
inconsistent with the spirit of the age. Still, since the question 
has been boldly broached, we are compelled to say seriously, that 
a war between the two countries would be the most direful calam- 
ity for England that ever befell her. We have twice met her in 
arms, and successfully coped with all her might; the first time, a 
handful of struggling colonists, the second time, an infant republic. 
Our consummate empire now extends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ; we are twenty-five millions strong, we have more ports than 
she has ships; we have exhaustless granaries, exhaustless gold 
mines, exhaustless supplies of raw material, and unrivalled skill 
in manufactures, while our mercantile marine could at any mo- 
ment furnish a navy that would sweep the ocean. Severely as a 
war would be felt by individuals, it would not fall heavily upon 
our nation at large. 

But with all these resources, our policy and our wish is peace— 
peace with England, peace with the world. We have no need of 
fighting for fame; our military glory is unchallenged. We have 
not “drawn the sword without cause, nor sheathed it with dis- 
honor.” In the words of Jackson, “We ask for nothing that is 
not clearly right, but will submit to nothing wrong.” If England 
should blindly rush into a war with us, she would find that her 
reliance on our political differences, of which some of her journals 
have spoken, is utterly groundless. As peace gives rise with us 
to political divergencies, so war unites us as one man. . When a 
single hostile gun is fired, we know “no north, no south, no east, 
no west ;” no watchword but “our country,” no battle-cry but 
“ death to the invader.” 


VALartine Onson.—This popular old nursery tale has 
been done into a drama by an eminent hand—Mr. Cowell of the 
Boston Theatre,—and the Museum people are doing it nightly, 
with new scenery and gorgeous costumes, to the delight of both 
young and old. 


For senpine sy Mait.—Ballou's Pictorial may always be 
had at the counter of our publishing office, neatly and securely 


wrapped up, to send to a distance, at six cents each, 


A FAMILY PAPER. 

The influence exerted by a good family paper in a home circle 
is almost incalculable. One of the first duties of a parent is to 
make home happy : to combine, if possible, amusement with ix- 
struction, and there is no surer way of doing this than by supply- 
ing the fireside with a good family paper. In such a paper there 
should be food for every mind, in each stage of development. 
Politics and polemics, every jarring topic should be rigidly exclu- 
ded from its columns. It should be national, not sectional, and 
cosmopolitan in spirit. It should reflect, as far as space will allow, 
the busy movement of the great world, with glimpses of its 
poetry, as well as its reality. The day has gone by when a rigid 
severity debarred the young from those enjoyments which a true 
culture of the imagination supplies. The interesting tale, the ab- 
sorbing romance, are now found to exert happy influences, when 
mingled with the discussion of graver themes. Such a paper, va- 
rious in its contents, with illustrations of the scenery and visible 
objects of which it treats, isa welcome and reliable addition, we 
will not say to home luxuries, but to home comforts. It suggests 
topics of conversation ; it provokes in the young an inquiring 
spirit, it adds insensibly to their stores of information, without 
coming in the severe guise of ateacher. It satisfies—if its scope 
be broad and liberal enough—the yearnings for travel which many 
entertain who can never have those longings gratified. In a word, 
such afamily paper proves a fumily friend ; and the failure to re- 
ceive their accustomed weekly sheet would be regarded by hun- 
dreds of thousands in this country as a positive calamity. 


Constructive Insutts.—A word often passes for a blow in 
polite society, when the intention is to bring on a deadly encoun- 
ter. ‘“ Consider yourself horse-whipped,” says a Bobadil who is 
fishing for a challenge. An irritable gentleman, at table, one 
time, exclaimed to a quieter antagonist, “ consider yourself struck, 
sir.” “Consider yourself kiiled,” was the rejoinder. 


Wuatine near Home.—Not long since, a whale—a fin-back— 
made his appearance off Provincetown, and an adventurous party 
set out to capture him. He snapped the harpoon line, however, 
and escaped, with the souvenir sticking in his back. 

ParticutarR Notice.—Our readers will excuse us for urging 
upon them the importance of renewing their subscriptions at once, 
thus enabling us to know how large an edition to print for the 


new year. 


Mammoth Sare.—This item is going the rounds of the pa- 
pers. We are glad the mammoth is safe, and hope Barnum will 
have him on exhibition. We thought the species was extinct. 


0G~ Two more numbers close the present volume. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn. Mr. George W. Booth to Miss 
B. Pierce; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. E. Everett Fuller, of Taunton, to Mises 
Lo T. Perkins. of Raynham; Mr. Harrison B. Perkins, of Kaynham, to 
Miss Sarah A. Bartlett, of Bridgewater; by Kev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Elijah H. Ky- 
der to Miss Ann M. Burdakin; by Kev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Thomas C. A. Lin- 
zee to Miss Sarah P Torrey; by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. James F. Gay to Miss 
Sarah Augusta Shepard, of Albany; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Alexander Cor- 
bett to Mrs. Catherine Hall.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Lambert. U. 8. N., 
Albert B. Bowers Esq., of New York. to Miss Virginia Slamm.-— At Chelsea, 
by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. Malcolm Chandler, of Brighton, to Mise Ellen L. 
Gilman.—At Jamaica Piain, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. A P. Eari to Miss Su- 
san Davie.— At Stoneham, by Kev. Mr Smithett, of Boston, Mr. James Grun- 
dy to Miss Sarah Gaskin. of Milton.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr 
Asa 8. Libby to Miss Sarah Martin.—At Braintree, by Rev. Dr Storrs, Mr. 
Ebenezer Roby to Miss Augusta A. Niles.—At Leominster, by Rev. Mr. Bron- 
son, Mr. Horace E. Wheeler to Miss Maria A. Tolman.—At Hardwick. by Kev. 
Mr Tupper, Mr. Harmon C. Spooner to Miss Harriet E. Browning.— At Sippi- 
can, by Kev. Mr. Vose, ‘Ir Alonzo M. Jenney, of Marion. to Miss Mary Hiller, 
of Rochester —At New York, by Rev. Mr. Cooke, Mr. William S. Gerrish, of 
Portland. Me., to Miss Hannah ©. Bailey. 


“DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. George J. Dexter, 57; Mr. Cyrus Alger, Jr., 33; Miss Su- 
san M. Colby, 20; Mr. Charles C. Brown, 21; Mrs. Zebiah R., wife of Mr. W. 
F. Tyler 51 — At Charlestown, Kev. Thaddeus Fiske, D. D., 93; Mrs. Sarah 
KE. C. Ranney, 32; Mr. Edwin Bradley, 50; Mr. John Wesson, 54.—At Rox- 
bury, Mr. Charles W. Taber. 25.—At Combridauport. Mr Horace W. Herbert, 
50 —At Cambridge. Miss Cordelia C Tufts, 17.—At Milton Railway, Mrs. 
Harriet A., wife of Rev Edwin Leonard, 22.— At South Danvers, Mr. Roland 
Wade. 74; Miss Mary Ingersoll Proctor, 30.—At Ipswich, Widow Mary Burn- 
ham, 88 —At Somerville, Mrs. Mary P. Horton, 53.—At Sutton, Mr. Peter 
Stockwell, 71.—At Lowell, Mr. Alfred Edwin Hinds, 4—At Rowley, Widow 
Mary Smith, 86.— At Newburyport, Mr. John Torry, 26; Widow T. Daven- 
port, 77.—At Fitchburg. Mrs. Ellen Jaquith 25; Miss Joanna Bennett, 27.— 
At Belchertown, Mr. Mark Doolittle. 74.—At Framingham, Mr. Henry Morse, 
24.—At Dana. Mr. Azuba W. Gleason, 20: Mr Enoch Barrows, 80.—At 
bury, Mr. Palma Richardson. 63.—At Worcester, Mr. David Fay. 57, M 
Waiter L Pike, 19.—At Winchendon, Mr Seth Tucker, 98 — At hit, 
Widow Judith Russel), 8 —At Holmes’s Hole, Capt George Hobbs, of East- 

rt, Me., 3).—At Nantucket, Mrs. Mary Ross, 78.—At West Killingly. Conn., 

Daniel Fitch, a soldier of the revolution, 4 — At Castine, Capt. Leonard 
S. Whiting, 42.—At Camden, Me . Mrs. Sarah, wife of the late William Park. 
man, Esq., 84.—At Brooklyn, N. ¥Y , Mrs. Ann Rogers Allston, 74. 
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This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and forcigu news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is Hlustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
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(Written for Ballou's Pictorial. ] 
FALL OF THE LEAF. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


The closing hours of Autumn's golden reign, 
The fading fi 8, and 4, falling leaves, 
But mirror forth of our own lives the wane, 
For we are gathered as the ripened sheaves. 


teh 


Departed is the green and odorous bloom— 
So lately clothed the valley and hiljeide ; 

The pullid grass bu’ addeth to the gloom 
Which naked branches herald far and wide. 


And so my heart will don its weods and weep, 


As sadly fades the pale, descending year ; 
However silently its counsel keep, 


Yet o'er the lesson can but drop a tear! 


> —— 


[Translated for Ballou’s Pictorial from the Hindostanee.]} 


WHO KILLED HASSAN? 
A STORY OF THE EAST. 


More than a thousand years ago, there lived in Bagdad a young 
man of fortane named Hassan. He had no distinct occupation ; 
but his noble birth, his boundless wealth, and, aboye all, his supe- 
rior abilities, developed as they were by an excellent education, 
caused his name to be respected and his influence to be felt among 
all classes. Young Hassan was by no means ignorant of his va- 
ried powers ; on the contrary, his greatest fault was an overween- 
ing pride, which too often led him on to overstep the boundaries 
of pradence and even of decorum. 

The caliph had a young son for whom he wished to obtain a 
suitable instructor. It was his only child, and was heir-apparent 
to the throne. Numerous applications had been made for the 
honorable position of his teacher; but the caliph was a man of no 
common discernment, and one whose own learning was well cal- 
culated to detect the shallow and superficial claims of most of the 
competitors for this distinction. At length, to bring the matter to 
a definite end, he issued an ishtihar, or proclamation, by which he 
invited all the learned men in the world to present themselves at 
court on a certain day, prepared to give any evidence of their 
learning that he should sec fit to require of them. 

Oa the day appointed, nearly a hundred were assembled at the 
palace. Though not yet past his twenty-fourth year, Hassan did 
not hesitate to appear on this occasion in the throng of gray-head- 
ed men, who had hastened from Egypt and India, from Greece 
and Spain. But in Bagdad itself, near the house of Hassan, lived 
a devout worshipper of Allah, named Tainabi, So celebrated was 
the learning of this holy man that multitudes flocked daily to hear 
the words of wisdom that fell from his lips. This moollah was a 
benevolent old man of threescore years. He was tall and power- 
fally built, and, notwithstanding his age, was possessed of uncom- 
mon bodily strength. Hassan alone held this venerable man in 
contempt. Being unacquainted with him, and being personally 
quite ignorant of his learning, Hassan was prompted by jealousy 
to treat the popular reports of his wisdom with distrust and ridi- 
cule. 

When the examinations at the royal palace were concluded, the 
munadi, or herald, announced to the competitors that “a thousand 
golden ashrafi would be distributed among their honors, after 
which they would no longer be detained at court; that the com- 
mander of the faithfu! had appointed as tutor to his royal son the 
most worshipfal moollah, Tainabi.” On hearing this announce- 
ment, says the Arabian chronicler, the haughty heart of Hassan 
was stung by the scorpions of rage and envy. 

Not long after this event, Tainabi determined, one day, to visit 
for a few hours the house of his brother Abdalkhan, a wealthy 
banker of Bagdad, who lived, however, several miles from the city, 
in an elegant mansion on the banks of the Tigris. Surrounding 
the abode of Abdulkhan, was a garden, where, in the words of 
the poet Firdusi, “the rose always bloomed; where the borders 
were filled with tulips and hyacinths. The air there was ever 
sweet ; the avenues richly adorned. The trees were always green, 
and nightingales warbled without ceasing among their branches ; 
while antelopes sported on the velvety knolls.” 

It was evening, and the setting sun strewed the darkening earth 
with pearis and rubies as Tainabi entered this garden. He was 
aivancing towards the house, when he heard the following words 
proceeding, apparently, from a jessamine bower near his left hand : 
“ By the vaulted arches which guard thine eyes, O, Saleem! and 
by thy delicate form; by the shining majesty of thy face, and by 
the gloomy darkness of thy hair ; by thy languid eyes which ravish 
the sun, and by thy raven ringlets ; by the roses and lilies which 
bloom on thy cheek ; by the live carnation of thy smiling lips, and 
by thy weeth of dazzling pearl; by the scent of thy fragrant tress- 
es, and by the streams of wine and honey that flow from thy 
speaking lips; by thy neck, like that of a rocbuck ; by thy stature, 
like that of a cypress; by thy bosom, swelling and rounded like a 
pomegranate ; by the gentleness of thy manners, the truth of thy 
words, and the nobility of thy birth; by all the beauties end all 
the graces with which thou art crowned, I swear that the perfame 
of musk is less pleasing to me than that of thy tresses; that to me 
the breath of zepbyrs is less fragrant than thine; that the sun in 
his noon is less brilliant than thy cheek,—the moon less beautiful 
than thy fair brow !” 

It was Hassan talking to Saleem, the daughter of Abdulkhan, 
and it must be acknowledged that no Arabian sonneteer could 
have exaggerated the charms of this beautiful maiden. The mool- 
lah only smiled, and passed on in silence, He had not been long 
to the house, when Hassan himself entered to take leave of Abdul- 


khan, as he was about to return to Bagdad. On beholding Tain- 
ahi, he scowled darkly, and without deigning to bestow another 
look upon him, he strode fiercely out of the house. 

“ Bismillah !” thought he; “the old shallow pate has come to 
meddle here, too. But, by the prophet’s silver beard, he shall rue 
his insolence !” 

He walked rapidly along the margin of the stream, until he 
reached a point where a sudden bend of the river to the east caused 
it to leave the road, which continued in a southerly direction to- 
wards the city. Here Hassan stopped, and leisurely concealed 
himself in a thick clump of bushes which partly overhung the water. 
The meaning of this singular proceeding did not become apparent 
for several hours. 

Not long before midnight, the rapid pacing of a Turkish sad- 
dle-horse announced the approach of a traveller of rank. Has- 
san well knew the tramp of that steed. It was a royal favorite in 
the stables of the caliph. He had known, moreover, that the 
duties of Tainabi would not allow him to remain with his brother 
till morning; he, therefore, felt that the object of his hatred was 
now to be within his power. Accordingly, when the stranger was 
near enough, our valiant hero, springing forward in the manner of 
modern foot-pads, commanded the rider to halt. It was too dark 
to discern features; but even the faint starlight was reflected back 
by the brilliant polish of the sabre which Hassan had drawn. Batin 
a twinkling the horseman dismounted, and seizing with one hand 
the neck, and with the other a foot of Hassan, quickly forced back 
the latter until it reached the shoulder. Before he could collect his 
bewildered thoughts, Hassan found himself lying on his face, tied 
fast, while his wrists were confined with handcuffs behind his back. 
The horse galloped away, and all was once more silent. Hassan 
sagely concluded that he had encountered cither Iblis himself, or 
one of his most malicious goblins. Believing, moreover, that 
what «i// happen must happen, he calmly resigned himself to his 
fate. 

The next evening, Tainabi sat before his door with a learned 
scholar who had arrived from Alexandria. They had prolonged 
their discourse until long after night silenced the noise of the city, 
when suddenly their conversation was interrupted by a deep groan 
from one of the inner chambers of the building. 

“ Did I not say so?” eagerly cried the Egyptian. ‘“ Did I not 
foretell thee that evil was brooding from the malignant frown of 
Scorpio when I passed the eastern bend of the Tigris, only a thou- 
sand paces above the city gate ?”” 

“ Iilahi !’”” murmured his pious companion ; “that was the very 
spot where I chastised the child of Shaitan.” 

“Sot It was just there my good s:eed shied from the river, 
and nearly sent me into the opposite marsh.” 

The groan was not repeated, and they soon after retired for the 
night to another part of the building. 

When morning came, intelligence was brought to Tainabi that 
the corpse of Hassan had been found in one of his apartments. He 
hastened to the spot, well remembering the groan he had heard in 
the night. Among the crowd collected there, was a constable ; 
and no sooner had the moollah made his appearance than he was 
accosted by this functionary, and politely requested to follow him. 
Resistance would have been useless, and, in a few moments, Tain- 
abi, the pious, the learned, the honored teacher of royalty itself, 
stood before the vizier, on a charge of murdering one of the high 
omrahs of the empire. Justice, in those days, was innocent of the 
charge of slowness, and before sunset the poor moollah was sen- 
tenced to lose his head. 

As Tainabi, in charge of two officers, passed Hassan’s mansion 
on his way to prison, a third constable came out of the house, 
dragging behind him a slave, who begged piteously for mercy. But 
his cries were disregarded, and he was hurried before the cadi. Find- 
ing he could not escape conviction, he offered to make an impor- 
tant confession; and on condition of a promise of pardon, he 
said : 

“ Your servant was a slave of the noble Hassan. Yesterday 
morning I went to buy fish of old Mihverigah, who lives north of 
the city, on the Dokhara road. Before I reached her hut, I found 
my noble master lying by the roadside, tied hand and foot. I 
quickly cut the cords which bound him, and raised him up; but 
he tottered about and laughed very loud, and then fell down again. 
Then I hastened for a mule and a physician. At length we got 
my noble lord to his own house, where he again laughed long and 
very loud, and patted my shoulders and called me an angel and 
sweet Saleem. Presently my master turned round and said, ‘ Bih- 
yad, swear to obey me for twenty hours in all that I command, 
and you shall have ten thousand dinars, and shall live in frec- 
dom in Ispahan.’ ‘My lord,’ I said, ‘when did I ever wil- 
lingly disobey your will?’ ‘Silence, slave! Swear,’ was his 
only answer. I trembled greatly, but took the oath, after which 
he ordered me to get ready a sharp scimetar. In the night he 
commanded me to go with him to the house ot the holy moollah, 
and to bring the deadly weapon with me. As we approached 
the house, he said, ‘ We will enter the chamber in which this wise 
man teaches the rabble, that is always open. ‘The moment I give 
the word, strike me dead! Leave my body and fiee. In my 
treasure-chest you will find the gold I promised. To-morrow, 
when my corpse is found in the house of this holy man, the people 
will think him a hypocrite, and the caliph will believe that his son 
is taught by a marderer,’ and then he langhed again, It was in 


vain that I prayed him to recall his command. He threatened to 
kill me if I was not silent.” 

The chronicler tells us that the moollah was instantly acquitted 
of the charge brought against him ; while the slave, in considera- 
tion of his candor, was only condemned to be bastinadoed daily 
during the rest of his life. For in those days, he mournfully re- 
marks, clemency had pot perished from the face of the earth. 


SPLENDID PRIZE OFFER! 


SOMETHING REALLY WORTH STRIVING FOR. 


Bejug resolved to increase the present unequalled edition of ‘“ Ballou's Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room Companiou ’’ to the number of 


150,000 


copies weekly, the proprietor has determined to send abroad through the Union 
the following inducement to post-masters and other energetic and industrious 
persons, made or female, to obtain and send to us clubs for our illu. trated 
journal. For this purpose 


TWELVE ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 


are offered, and will be faithfully awarded as agreed herein—a purpore which 
shall be personally carried out by the proprietor, who pledges himacif to ite 
impartial and honest execution. The intrinsic value of the prizes is over 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


so arranged as to be divided among the individuals wio shall forward to us 
the twelve largest clubs of subscribers for the ‘‘ Pictorial,’ between the first of 
December, 1855, and the Ist of February, 1856, being @ period of about sizty 
days. When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the 
most attractive, but positively 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 
it will be realized how easily subscriptions can be procured anywhere. 


Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion 


is now in its ninth volume, volume tenth commencing on the Ist of January, 
1856. It is the only illustrated paper of its class in America and the pioneer 
of illustrated papers on this side the Atiantic. It is elegantly printed on the 
finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sizteen super royal pages in each 
number, with an average of twenty illustrations weekly! Tiese engravings 
are large and artistic in execution, embracing every current topic of interest, 
including rural scenery, maritime matters, architecture, noted localities all 
over this country and Europe, likenesses of eminent characters, male and fe- 
male, at home and abroad, processions, celebrations natural history, battles, 
fortificatione, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Besides the illustrations, it contains eizht or more super royal pages of original 
sketches of adveuture, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 
reading (no advertisements will be admitted), altogether forming a delightful 
weekly visitor to the home circle, and making two elegant volumes each year 
for binding. of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

We shall commence the new volumeof the “ Pictorial,” as above, with what 
we unhesitatingly pronounce to be the best novellette we have ever printed. 
It is the first story we have ever published without knowing who the author 
is! This work needs no name to make it popular. For intricacy of plot, deli- 
cacy of description, pathos, delineation of human nature, dissection of the 
motives of daring men, the tenderness of the female heart, and the power of 
secret motives, this story will stand unrivalled. It is entitled: 


THE CONTRABANDIST: 
— OR,— 
THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUfH OF FRANOR. 


We shall fully illustrate this remarkable story, and our readers may confi- 
dently expect to be deeply entertained and interested in its weekly perusal. 
We are resolved the coming volume shall be the best we have ever yet issued. 


To the person who rends us the first largest club, we will present an 
elegant first class Piano Forts, rosewood case, of the best Boston 
workmanship, warranted in ali respects. 
To the person who sends us the second telub, we will t asu- 
or Lever Gotp with a rich gold choke, seals and 
To the person who sends us the third largest club, we will ta libra- 
ry of Ons Hunprep Bound Votumes of new and valuable be 
bracing biographies, histories, novels, records of travel 
To the person who sends us the fourth 
perb Enciisa DOUBLE BARRELED 


t club, we will resent a su- 
iver mounted, with shot and 
powder pouch, bag and fixtures, a reliable weapon. Value.,... 
To the person who sends us the fifth largest club, we will preseut a La- 

py’s Gotp Warton, new, elegantly set in gold, with a rich enamel 

back, best Geneva workmanship, and warranted. 
To the person who sends us the sixth largest club. we wil! present a supe- 

rior ExGLisH Lever Watca, new, and warranted in all respects 

a perf.ct instrument and timekeeper. 
To the who sends us the serenth largest club, we will present an 

elegant AMERICAN Kir.g, silver mounted, new, and of the best make, 

with powder flask and fixtures—a superb weapon. 
To the who sends us the eighth largest ciub, we will present a fine 
Ripine SappLs and BRipie, made fo our own order, of the best English 
stock. by William Holmes, 21 Tremont Row, Boston, with curb and 
spaffie bits, and all the fixtures perfect. 
To the person who shall send us the ninth largest club, we will present a 
richly wrought Purse, suitable for a gentleman or , and containing 
thirty GOLD DoLLaRs. Value. 
To the person who shall send us the tench largest club, we will present an 

Enouiss Sitver Warton, new and t timekeeper, in all re- 

spects suitable for a se lad or miss attending school. Vaiue..... 
To the person who shall send us the eleventh largest club, we will present 

a fine heavy GoLp Szau Kine, elaborately wrought and with the initials 

of the person who wins it cut upon the stone. Value............... 
To the person who shall send us the twelfth largest club, we will present 

five and beautiful Knoravines, each one exhibiting 

in! ing scene, framed in gilt, parlor ornamencs. Value.......... 18 


Every prize offered is new, just from the manufacturers, and be seen at 
any bowel the day, by calling at our publication office. ‘ nated 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shal! receive the 
seventeenth copy ab. All who exert themrelves are sure of remuneration. 

Any sending us fifty subscribers shal! receive the eight volumes com- 
plete of our aod w with 

ustrated and jndexes, containing nearly ten thousand fine illustra- 
tions, the price of which 4s sixteen dollars. 

it is very important that the names, accompanied by the 
sent to us as fast as they are obtained, that we may 
nuthber of papers to meet the demand. Therefore, 
subcribers have been obtained, the person who has prooured the club can for- 
ward them with the money. aud he or she can then add to the clubany num- 
ber of names, at the same rate, and they will be duly credited to the account 
of the person sending until February 1, 1856. 

It ie not required the entire club should be from one town ; we will send 
the papers to any ncighboring post-office, but all the subscriptions must come 
through the same agent ino to be counted to his or een Gente 
offer cannot be to any regular wholesale agent of our paper. The clubs 
must be bona fidr, and rach name sent with the money. 

The result will be duly published, and indisputable evidence of the receipt 
of each prise, by 4° 4 / 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield 8ts., Boston 


writing letters, please be careful to names 


ven. 
Publisher and Proprietor. 
Maas. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 
The Memphis Bulletin notices the receipt at that place of 1000 
sacks of wheat from Arkansas—one of the first shipments ever 
made from that State. —— The Utica Telegraph says: ‘“ Mrs. 
Vache, of Poughkeepsie, who was killed on the Central Railroad, 
was robbed of a purse, containing $40, after death! The purse 
was in her bosom, secured by a cord around her neck. —— Mr. 
Hedge, U. 8. Consul at Marseilles, has been removed, and Col. 
G. W. Morgan, of Ohio, appointed in his place. —— Dr. E. P. 
Fearing, of Nantucket, has taken from the stomach, abdomen and 
left side of a patient named Jane James, sixty-two needles, and it 
is probable that quite a number remain to be removed. They 
were swallowed about twelve years ago, when the patient was 
deranged. —— The Washington Union publishes the President's 
decision relative to Gen. Scotts back pay. It awards him but 
$10,405. —— Old age begins when the +trength of the day is only 
sufficient for the day’s average requirements, and when unusual 
exertion causes painful fatigue. Jn manhood there is a reserve of 
strength; in old age we use all we have. —— A gentleman in 
Prince Edward county, Va., tearing down a room in his house, 
from the bad smell of the rats who bad taken up their abode in 
it, found from two to. three thousand rats under the eaves and 
weather-boarding. Most of them were slaughtered. —— The 
Belfast Age speaks highly of the new custom house now in pro- 
cess of erection in that town. The roof, which is of iron, will 
soon be put on —— Rice forms the food of three fourths of the 
human race. It is cultivated in all the four quarters of the globe, 
but chiefly in America and Asia, and, by statistical reckoning, be- 
tween six and seven hundred millions of human beings feed only 
on this innocent grain. —— Le Grua, the handsomest and young- 
est prima donna on the stage, has taken Rio Janeiro by storm. 
The emperor of Brazil has presented her with a pair of diamond 
car-rings, worth 25,000 francs—$5000.——— The French have 
been charmed with the sententious bravery of the despatch which 
Gen. McMahon sent to Marshal Pelissier, when he entered the 
Malakoff. It consisted of just eight words—./e suis dans Malakoff, 
et Jey restira! |I am in the Malakoff, and I will remain in 
it.] ——— The merchants of New Orleans, dealing in corn, flour, 
wheat, oats, salt, rice, coffee, etc., have resolved on the establish- 
ment of a Corn Exchange, at which those articles are to be sold 
by sample. —— The first boat ever moved by steam in the United 
States, was a small experimental skiff, rigged up with a model 
steam engine and screw paddles, by John Fitch, in July or Au- 
gust, 1786, upon the Delaware. On the 22d of August, 1787, he 
propelled a larger boat by steam, and with oars, in the presence 
of the majority of the members to frame the Constitution for the 
United States. —— Mr. Gout says people should never eat to 
excess. If properly cooked, a quarter of lamb, and a bunch of 
asparagus, are as much as any person with sedentary habits should 
desire, even for a late dinner. —— Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine 
estimates the whole number of vessels in the world at 145,000, 
and their aggregate burthen at 15,000,000 tons. The United 
States stands first in number of ships and tonnage ; Great Britain, 
second; Norway, third. The Anglo-Saxon races have the mas- 
tery of the sea, having two thirds of the total tonnage, viz.: 
United States, 40,500 vessels of 5,691,416 tons, and Great Britain, 
35,960 vessels of 5,043,270 tons. —— The whole population of 
Norway is but 1,500,000, and yet there are 100,000 Norwegian 
immigrants in the United States. From their religious views, 
love of freedom and industrial habits, they are a good class of our 
population. —— A bold and nearly successful attempt to rob the 
New London Bank, at New London, was made one night, recent- 
ly. The burglars succeeded in reaching the inner door of the 
money vault, and in a few minutes might have secured the trea- 
sure; but being discovered by persons outside, they became 
alarmed and fled, leaving their tools behind. 


Boston, December Ist, 1855. 

Mr. Battou—Dear Sir :—Some time since, I was fortunately 
induced to try Wilbor’s Compound of Cod Liver Oil and Lime, from 
seeing a favorable notice of this excellent and pleasant specific in 
your paper, and a sense of gratitude, as well as of duty, compels 
me to say that its effect in my case has been of a mo-t remarkable 
character for good. My hoarseness and bronchital troubles have 
entirely left me, and the consumptive symptoms, under which I 
have so lo , are now entirely removed—a result which I 
trace directly to this medicine, Let those afflicted with pulmonary 
troubles of any sort, resort at once to this admirable vet simple 
and natural compound. It i+ sold by the manufacturer, Dr. A. 
Be store, corner of Court and Bulfinch Sts., 


A Sunsorrper. 


Luckxy.—In the days of the blue laws of New England, a shoe- 
maker was condemned to be hanged for something he had doné; 
but on the day appointed for his execution, they discovered that he 
was the only shoemaker in the place, so they hung a weaver in his 
stead—for they had more weavers than they knew what to do with. 

Catrie.—The Indianopolis Sentinel of an establish- 
ment in that city, one of the largest in the West, which is killing 
and packing about seventy-five head of cattle per day, for the 
New York and English markets. 


Care Cop Craxnernizs.—This wholesome berry has, during 
the past year, been very extensively cultivated on the Cape, and 
very profitable speculations have been made by most of the grow- 
ers. The Cape is ulso becoming famous for its grapes. 

Gotp comine,—The New York Tribune states that £30,000 
in gold was brought out in a recent steamer for the purchase of 
breadstuffs. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


At Pittsburg, recently, several bakers were arrested and fined, 
for violating the ordinance in relation to the weight of bread. 

The Western Lunatic Asylum, at Staunton, Va., was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire, a short time since. 

The corner-stone of a new homeopathic college was recently 
laid in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Japanese are allowed to profess whatever religion they 
please, provided it be not Christianity. 

The Provincetown and Truro Bridge over East Harbor, up- 
wards of 1600 feet in length, is now open for travel. 

It is said that in the iron region of Lake Superior, the ore is to 
be found at every step, and large boulders of it are scattered at 
random. 

As was predicted some six months ago, the ag 4 of salt 
manufactured the present season, at the Onondaga t Works, 
Syracuse, will reach 6,000,000 bushe.s. 

Col. E. D. Taylor of Chicago a 
joining the Tremont House, forty feet 
or at the rate of $1200 per front foot. 

A fine schooner, fully rigged and ready for sea, was launched a 
short time since at West Dennis. This is the first vessel ever 
launched from the south side of Cape Cod. 

The New Orleans Picayune says that the bark of the cotton 
lant can be manufactured into the longest staple flax and hemp, 
rom the finest to the heaviest qualities. 

Capt. Solomon Ingraham of Hancock, Vt., has recently killed 
two ben bears in that town, making fifteen that he has killed in 
his life. A. G. Tassett, of the same place, also killed a bear a few 
days since. 

Richmond Whig announces the death of Robert M. Sully, 
the distinguished artist. Mr. Sally was born in Petersburg, but 
up to his demise, he has resided at 

ichmond. 

From Caraceas we learn of the decease by cholera, of Signor 
Jose Maria de Rojas, a gentleman well knowmas the able editor of 
the Liberal, published in that city for many years. He was highly 
respected by all. 

A farmer in Windham, Ct., has just harvested the products of a 
corn-field which has yielded at the rate of a trifle more than one 
hundred bushels to the acre. The fertilizer used was a mixture of 
lime and guano. 

The number of candidates for office at the last election in New 
York was a little over eight thousand! being equal in number to 
the entire army with which Gen Scott made his descent into the 
valley of Mexico, at the time of the war with that republic. 

A man died at Perth, lately, from the effects of drinking six 


sold alot of ground ad- 
ont, for the sum of $48,000, 


quarts of porter, which he had swallowed in the couse of fourteen 
minute ving laid a wager that he would do so in a quarter of 
an hour. 


The Gardiner Transcript says Maine took the lead in the exhi- 
bition of stock, at the recent National Exhibition in Boston. 
Kennebec county alone takes nearly $200 of the premiums 
awarded. 


A boy named Whaley, only fourteen years of age, killed a pan- 
ther a short time since, near St. James, South Carolina. e 
animal measured 7 1-2 feet long, 2 1-2 feet in height ; the head was 
22 inches round ; its paw seven inches long and five broad, and 
his weight one hundred and thirty pounds. 


The Fredericksburg, Va., Herald says that $300,000 worth of 
guano is consumed in the district which furnishes wheat and corn 
to that market. The wheat sales, it says, amounted to $608,000, 
from which it appears that the cost of guano the present season 
has been nearly one-half of the wheat sales ! 


A stran ragraph comes to us from Virginia. Mrs. Ken- 
drick, of after a long presented every 
appearance of death. Ten hours after, her friends, who were mak- 
ing her shroud, were astonished to hear the remains ask in a faint 
tone for food. She was catalc ptic. 

At Medina, N. Y., a young man, twenty-two years of age, who 
had been deaf and dumb since his ninth year, was taken with vio- 
lent spasms of the chest recently, and after throwing up a small 
quantity of blood, found that his hearing and power of speech 
were entirely restored. 

Judge Perkins, of the Supreme Court of Indiana, recently dis- 
charged a man nonene before him on a writ of habeas corpus, on 
the ground that the liquor law under which he was arrested was 
unconstitutional. The decision of the Court virtually nullifies the 
prohibitory law of Indiana. 

A company has been formed, with a capital of $500,000 at Chi- 
cago, under the name of the Lake Superior Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, for the purpose of working iron mines recent- 


ly secured in alf of the company, on the shore of Lake 
Superior. The ore of these mines is said to be perfectly ex- 
tless. 


The Albany Journal speaks highly of the efficacy .of olive tar 
inhalation in The medicinal rties 
and virtues of the olive and pine trees, after taking the form of 
oil and tar, have been separately known in various countries, and 
in all pasttime; but when combined, their healing benefits are 
greatly increased. 

Seth B. Howe’s was sold at auction in New York, 
recently, and the animals brought very low prices: The white 

lar bear and netted $450, cost $1100; royal Bengal tiger, 

25, cost $800: three lions $3875, cost $2000: rhinoceros $575, 
cost $1100 ; elephant Canada $1400, Fanny $1000, Mickey 
$1100. Barnum’s agent bid off most of the critters. 


The whole number of cars and locomotives on the Erie Rail- 
road is 3168, which, if coupled in one train, would reach 
a distance of twenty one miles, and be able to carry 150,000 
sons in one day from New York to Lake Erie. The company 
in its employ not less than 5000 persons, whose pay per month is 
$125,000, or $1,500,000 per year. 

The St. Paul Times says :—" all the land advertised for sale at 
the Minneapolis Land Office, was disposed of in four days. The 
amount of money received during the sale was upwards of $51,000. 
The whole amount of money received at the in one month 
was $110,000. It is worthy of remembrance though there were 
many bidders, yet the rights of the actual settlers are duly re- 
spected—no one bidding over them. 

of bes written a treatise on 
the cause of era, in which he attributes the disease to a small 
poisonous fly, and considers lime-water a certain antidote, Lan- 
caster is in « limestone region, and has never had over ten cases 
of cholera in it, although it had daily communication with Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore (only 65 distant), during the time 
— the cholera pre so terribly in those cities, in 1832 

1852. 


Foreign Items. 


The British Admiralty is out with tenders for 15,000,000 pounds 
of beef and pork, for delivery before the Ist of january, 1856. 

The annual value of the manufactures sent forth to the world 
by the French goldsmiths and jewellers, is said to be upwards of 
$10,000,000. 

Belgium is the great glove manufactory ot the world. It is 
stated that from one establishment last year, 490,000 dozen pairs 
were exported to England and America. ‘lh-re are three thou- 
sand hands employed there. 

Among the November elections was that of a cardinal, which 
took place at Rome on the 15th. Lucien Bonaparte, cousin of 
the emperor, is a prominent candidate, and if he succeeds it will 
be a lony step towards the papal throne, whenever Pius vacates it. 

Overtures have been made to the proprietors of the London 
omnibus lines to purchase their , and consolidate them in- 
to one interest. The sum of £500 was deemed a fair price for 
each omnibus and horse. There are seven hundred of them on 
the different routes. 

A letter writer from Constantinople says: “This city is more 
under the control of France than any oth r out of the empin — 
soldiers, police, everything French. ‘lhe English sec and regret 
it, and freely admit that they have made @ terrible mistake, and 
that the alliance, souner or later, will be broken up.” 

A writer in the London Examiner attributes the beer and gin 
drinking propensities of English work-people of both sexes to the 
unreasonable quantity of Jabor which they are called upon to un- 
dergo. Without the stimulus of streng drink, the English navy 
and many other classes of laborers could not continue each to do 
the work of a horse, as they now do. 


Sands of Gold. 


-+.. Reality teems with di-appointment for him whose sources 
enjoyment spring in the elysium of fancy.—Fius (i. 


.. Weak people take heart as easily as they take fright — 


-++. He has power, dignity and fire, who can inspire a trifle 
with importance.— F use/i. 

-++. The greatest genius is never so great, as when it is chas- 
tised and subdued by the highest reason.— (olton. 

Intuition is the attendant of genius; gradual improve- 
ment that of talent.—Fuseli. 

..-- Things, done well and with a care, exempt themselves 
from fear: things, done with example, in their issue are to 
feared. —Shakspeure. 

.... Many books require no thought from those who read them, 
and for a very simple reason ; they make uo such demand upon 
those who wrote them.—(o/ton. 

---. It appears a fact that moral maladies are creatures which 
have their appetites and instincts, and which seck to extend their 
scope and empire, as « landholder wishes to increase his territory. 
—Balzac. 

.... The breast of a good man is a little heaven commencing 
on earth ; where the Deity sits enthroned with unrivalled infiu- 
ence, every subjugated passion, “ like the wind and storm, fulfill- 
ing his 


ing his word.” —Colton. 
..+. Gaiety is to good humor as animal perfumes to vege- 
table fragrance. Tuc one overpowers weak spirits, the other 


recreates and revives them. Gaiety seldom fails to give some 
pain ; good humor boasts no faculues which every one does uot 
velieve in his own power, aud pleases principally by not offend- 
ing.—Johnson. 


Joker's Budget. 


Tom.—*“ Look here, Jem, there is a hole knocked out of this 
bottle you gave me.” Jem.—* Why, here’s the hole in it now. 
If it was kuocked out, how could it be there?” 

An Irishman writing from the west to a friend, remarked: 
“ Pork is so plenty hére, that every third man you meet is a hog,” 
—a remark, which unfortunately, may be applied to society. 

One of Punch’s city pictures figures the old gentleman politely 

resenting a city lady with an enormous H, with the remark : “ | 
oan your pardon, ma’am, but I think you dropped this.” 

A man being awakened by the captain of a boat with the an- 
nouncement that he must not occupy his berth with his boots on, 
very considerately replied: “* O, the bugs wont hurt ‘em, I guess ; 
they’re an old pair.” 

Aunt Rosy was dividing a mince pic among the boys, and 
when Jim, who had wickedly puiled the cat’s tail, asked for his 
share, the dame replied : “ No, Jim, you are a wicked boy, and 
the Bible says there is no piece for the wicked.” 

“One more question, Mr. Parks. You have known the def -nd- 
ant a long time; what are his habits—loose or otherwise !” “ The 
one he’s got on now, I think is rather tight under the arms, and 
too short waisted for the fashion” “ You can take your seat, Mr. 
Parks.” 


Sir Brook Watson was an coomney ome man, and one who 
knew him well, u hearing that he ha ie > bite 
of a shark while Rathing in the sea, exclaimed: “ ! I see how 
that was: if he had not stayed to allow the shark precedence, 
the accident would not have happened.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
and refined Miscedlancous devoted to 
polite hiterature, humor, prose and gems, original tales, 
ia strietly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER YOR THE MILLION, 
and a weloome visitor to the home circle 
Tt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 80 condensed as to 
¢ the greatest posible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of tug x «MwoTu 
the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
of contributors aré regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming au 
original the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of PicrogtaL.” 
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CLIFTON AND BATH. 

delineate two of the most noted 
scenes in and. The first is a view of Clifton from the ferry, 
about a mile from Bristol. The river that flows through the cen- 
tre of the picture is the classic Avon. It is a watering place of 
resort on account of its celebrated hot baths, and is crowded 
summer with company for whose accommodation there are nu- 
merous hotels and lodging houses, situated most romantically on 
the wooded eminences that rise on either side of the Avon, in the 
manner shown in our engraving. So attractive is the place from 
its natural beauties that many of the wealthy inhabitants make it 
their t residence. The resident population is about 
15,000. A fine race course is established here, where races come 
off annually. The second of our engravings presents an exten- 
sive sneeel <tow of the famous city of Bath, England, a place of 
—~ 7 * and a noted fashionable resort. In the romantic 

i of England it is frequently mentioned, and it is the 
scene of Sheridan’s sparkling comedy, the “ Rivals.” 


The river 
that winds through the centre is the “ 


soft-flowing Avon,” the 


R 


CTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


trees, and its English farm-wagon and sheep. The environs of 
Bath are noted for their rvral beauty. The place was called by 
the Romans Aquz Solis (waters of the sun), and baths were erect- 


Henry III. and extended —_— form im the reign of George | 


by an ae of hills, as 
the western 


| cert rooms. The hospitals and bath rooms are quite moted. In 


which are chiefly resorted to Jay wealthier classes, and pos- 


merce, and has considerable trade. The stationary population 
is nearly sixty thousand ; but the number of visitors is frequently 
fifteen thousand. 
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CLIFTON, ENGLAND. ’ 
2 | most classical of English streams. The middle distance is occu- 
: = by the city, while the background closes with a fine sweep of . 7 ; 
i ills. e foreground is pretty and characteristic, with i ic an imi a 
lis. The foreg d tt d_ characterist th its rich y garden promenades and similar places of resort -seat- 
; throughont the limits of the city. There are a number of 
: Is and charitable institutions, enjoying and worthy of a high 
. Its literary institutions are highly celebrated. The = 
i. ed there by the Romans, under the emperor Claudius. The ear- | attractions of the city, however, are the saline and chaly 
: liest extant charter is that of Richard I., and was confirmed by | springs, which supply five baths ; the King’s, Queen’s, Cross, Hot 
. and Abbey Baths. In the pempoetee attached to the King’s 
Bath is a marble statue of the celebrated Beau Nash, the arbiter 
| shown in our engraving, on | of fashion at Bath for half the last century, and who was popu- 
7 finest quarters extend in successive terraces. Its architecture is | larly known as the “ Kingof Bath.” He has furnished the sub- 
= | very fine, the material being freestone. The river Avon adds | ject for many a sketch and story, and isthe hero of a drama. Be- 
& | much to its local beauty, and is crossed by two stone, two iron | sides the public baths, there are several of a private character, 
: | S. W. of London. Among its noted edifices are the Abbey | 
: church, in the latest Gothic style, 210 feet in length, with a tower | 
: 170 feet in height, St. James’s and St. Michael’s churches, the 
; | Guild Hall, 4 superb theatre, the club-house, assembly and con- 
"3 rah i, 


